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Shadows and Straws 


EW MEN THERE ARE, caught in an ava- 
Pisce who would exhibit that rare philosophic 

poise which would cause them to reflect upon the 
futility of clutching at the nearest object. Yet it is 
certain that when everything is coasting down the 
mountainside with precision, velocity, and unanimity, 
the human caught in the track is destined to go along. 
Therefore, in the midst of the present day avalanche 
of censorships and restrictive laws, it seems hardly 
worth while to clutch at the decision handed down 
by Magistrate George W. Simpson—Hail to his name! 
—in the Municipal Court of New York City on 12 
September last. The Society for the Suppression of 
Vice had sought to restrain the further issuance, on the 
grounds of obscenity, of three books by three writers 
who believe that a function of literature is to portray 
life as they see it and to provide a basis for passing 
judgment by seeking to discover why it is that people 
act as they do, no matter into what field the study 
may lead. It seems unbelievable that in this day and 
age there can be opposition to any such beliefs, and 
it is at least some satisfaction to know that the S. for 
the S. of V. was sent home to think over a very in- 
telligent opinion as expressed by Magistrate Simpson. 
It may be a straw to clutch at but we doubt it. 

On the very same day, for example, it was an- 
nounced that the theaters of New York City will in 
future submit their productions to a voluntary censor- 
ship by 500 “intelligent citizens.” The quotation 
marks were used in the press, which may indicate that 
some editors were sufficiently sensible to realize that 
no really intelligent person would presume to set up 
standards of right and wrong for others, either in 
esthetics or in morals. That kind of person is too 
busy in trying to set up standards for himself. It 
is only the snobs—the dull and the stupid—who are 
so eager to lay down the law. It might be noted, 
in this case, that there are certain extenuating circum- 
stances, for the voluntary censorship is an effort to 
head off the legal (political?) censorship that has so 


long threatened. However, the experience in the mov- 
ing picture field does not inspire one to believe that the 
result will be any different in the case of the legitimate 
theater. We are far too dull, as a nation, to perceive 
that the only remedy for what may be considered as 
degeneracy in art or in morals is more liberty—not less. 

The true libertarian will here rise to remark that 
character is not formed on an intellectual diet of care- 
fully disinfected platitudes. That human beings are 
not made strong by being spared the “bright face of 
danger” but by being taught to look upon it light- 
heartedly. That men are not made good by laws 
which restrict their liberty but only by learning to 
use that very liberty by which all men and all nations 
must in the end be tested. That art is not propagated 
in the hothouse of expurgated, sterilized and standard- 
ized respectability, where the shades are always down, 
but in the clear air of liberty where all beauty is seen 
to be pure. Every step toward the censorious and legal 
manacling of the mind of man means a more and more 
dangerous sapping of the one fibre that can carry us 
on—the power of clear thinking. 

We agree, of course, but one might also inquire 
what it is all about anyway? Is it because economic 
pressure has risen until it is straining the bonds that 
confine it? We think so. We think that wise men 
see that some things will have to be changed, just as 
all wise men have ever seen. But the dull and the 
stupid, who fear the very word change, believe that it 
can be prevented by taking away, one after the other, 
every liberty of the individual. If thinking could only 
be made a capital offense how happy the dull people 
would be! 

But the approaching condition is one in which 
“morals,” so-called, will be made safe by law. Art 
will be made secure by emasculated premeditation. 
The spectacle is either too tragic for words, or too 
comic for laughter. On the whole, perhaps, ’twere 
best to let ourselves be comstocked and bowdlerized 
without further ado. Then we can return to the ad- 
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venturesome joy of hiding our dime novels under the 
bed, as we used to, and that was some fun. On with 
the laws, censors, commissions, amendments! Away 
with the Bible and the work of every great artist since 
time was! Let purity reign. Some art will still be 
bootlegged, we opine, and that may prove to be the 
most certain way of making it universally precious. 
Recent experience might be taken to indicate that the 
real hope for art lay in its merciless suppression, 

As for architecture, one hardly dares predict. It 
is involved with property rights as is not the happy 
situation of drama and the dance and the other arts 
generally. Likewise, architecture is very difficult to 
hide. “But that,” as a great Mythlodatian ruler is 
said once to have remarked, as he signed an order for 
the immediate demolition of a building that had singu- 
larly offended his eye, and affixed his royal seal to a 
warrant calling for the instant decapitation of the de- 
signer thereof, “is one of the things that architects 
ought never to forget.” 


EXPOSING OURSELVES to what we believe to be a 
wholly unwarranted charge of pessimism we think it 
fitting to point out in connection with Mr, Stein’s 
article in this issue that the housing dilemma is not 
by any means over. Certain New York newspapers 
have trumpeted their great services abroad—one for 
having paved the way for Mr. Untermeyer and the 
scandals he exposed, the other for its irresistible panacea 
of tax-exemption as a means of getting more houses. 
Likewise the single taxers generally have heralded this 
latest experiment of New York City—this involuntary 
and unwitting confession that the American low paid 
worker cannot support himself decently out of his 


CHAPTER V. 


Newbury port 


HE train now well under way for Newburyport, 

our poet, he of the dream-life, crawled forth 
from his cave of gloom and began to take notice. 

Soon he was all notice and no gloom. His prior and 
only trip in a railway train was now over two years 
back in ancient history, which signified oblivion. Hence 
all was now new and novel. He began at once, at 
the very beginning of thé beginning, that intolerable, 
interminable series of questions which all children ask 
and no mother can for long stand the strain of answer- 
ing. He did his mother the wholly unsolicited and 
unwelcome honor of assuming as a finality that she 
knew the names of every ‘farmer along the route, that 
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wages—as a marvelous demonstration of the single tax 
as a universal panacea. We hope that no one will 
accuse us of having ignored land monopoly as the 
primal curse of man, but it is certain, if one will but 
examine the housing that has been provided under the 
tax exemption law of New York City, that something 
more is needed if New York is not to quit the frying 
pan for a hotter fire than it will be able to bear. The 
facts are that no newspaper in New York City, so 
far, has been willing to face the real difficulty in deal- 
ing with the housing situation, and that the single tax- 
ers have no basis for pretending that here the occu- 
pants of the houses have in any way been benefited. 
True, it is not a bona fide application of the single tax 
theory, which is all the more reason why its partisans 
should withhold their judgment and bestow a more 
critical examination upon the kind of housing and the 
environmental conditions that have been the result of 
New York’s experiment. 


Many things have been left over from the war and 
one of these is the renewed rivalry between Trieste and 
Venice. It now bids fair to take form in the develop- 
ment of the Port of Venice, although reports indicate 
that this is to be done without in any way affecting the 
“historic and artistic associations of the city.” The 
project seems to be under way, as accounts refer to the 
new canal as having been opened by the king, the con- 
struction of three large docks, and the contemplated 
provision for three miles of wharves, the area of the 
port when completed to be larger than that of Venice 
itself. The work is being carried out by the State, the 
City of Venice and a private company, eighty million 
lire having already been spent. C. H. W. 







she knew why the trees went by so fast, why the 
telegraph wires rose and fell and rose again; that she 
was personally acquainted with the conductor and the 
brakeman. At the forty-seventh question, Mother, who 
was only twenty-eight and not very strong, became 
drowsy with fatigue just as her son was becoming 
rigidly interested. Mother was not the only one asleep: 
everybody was asleep; and he noticed that they were all 
greasy with sweat and dust and grotesquely relaxed. He 
was intent on knowing the brakeman’s name. For that 
purpose he moved up the aisle, managed to open the 
door, was on the platform and would have been pitched 
to Kingdom Come as the ramshackle train rounded a 
sharp curve, had not a white-faced brakeman grabbed 
him, thrust him back into the car and, with a string of 
New England profanities, wanted to know why in thun- 
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der he was out on the platform. The child replied that 
he had come to ask him his name: to which the brake- 
man replied: “Wall; I swow, you be a cute un; you'll 
be President some day.” So the child immediately 
transferred his questionnaire from oblivious Mamma 
to his wide awake new friend whom he found good 
natured, and much amused, and whose name as far as 
this recorder knows, may have been Matthew, Luke, 
David or Moses—all favorites, in that day; but there 
were also many Johns, James, Marks, Samuels, 
Ezechias—but no Solomons. He put the brakeman 
through an exhaustive examination and cross-examina- 
tion concerning this, that and the other, after he had 
induced him to detail his family connections and home 
life, and to give assurance that he was not a Papist, 
and had not hated his teacher. 

Then began the technical inquisition: Why did the 
wires move up and down all the time? What were 
the wires for? Why did the poles whizz by? What 
did “telegraph” mean? What made that funny noise 
all the time, click-a-lick-click-click, click-a-lick click- 
click-click? And so on and so on. He was amazed 
at what the brakeman knew. It was wonderful how 
much he knew. Then came a toot for the next station; 
the brakeman swung open the door, let out a yell 
that startled the child, reminding him of the Baptist 
minister in South Reading, and began to twist the 
hand-brake with all his strength. The child saw all 
this through the open door. How wonderful that one 
man could be so strong as to stop a car that had been 
going so fast. Wasn’t it splendid to see a man in 
action? He adopted “Luke” immediately. At the 
station Luke helped him down the steps, and he began 
verifying certain statements. For Luke had only told 
him: he wanted to see. So he examined the link and 
coupling pins, the flange on the wheels, the iron rails 
which he found badly frayed from wear, the open 
joints, the fish plates, the spikes, the ties, and was 
crawling under the car to examine the trucks when 
a strange man yanked him out and asked him if he 
was crazy. The bell rang; the brakeman hoisted him 
aboard before he had had time to go forward and ask 
the engineer his name, and the fireman his name, and 
how much wood it took, and what made the choo- 
choo. True the brakeman had told him all about it, 
but that wasn’t seeing; and besides he wished to know 
the engineer and the fireman personally, for they must 
be great men—it must be a wonderful man who could 
keep the engine on the track and steer it around all 
those curves as the brakeman said he did. And the 
brakeman said the fireman expected to be an engineer 
some day, but that he himself didn’t expect to brake 
no cars all his life—it was just hell in winter; and 
he went on to tell of his ambition, said he’d be damned 
if he’d work for anybody much longer; he’d saved 
up some money and was going to have other men 
work for him, and he’d make more money out of them. 


He’d drive ’em, he said; he’d learn ’em what a day’s 
work meant when they worked for him, he would; 
and so on, excitedly. The child took no interest in 
this and wandered back to his mother, who, having 
observed him in safe hands, had not troubled. He 
started in to tell her all about his new friend, what 
a great man he was, that he wore three woolen under- 
shirts in winter, and knew the name of every station, 
and all about links and pins, and engines and tele- 
graph and everything, until Mamma wearily turned 
toward him and gasped: Louis! Louis!! Mon dieu, 
you are a pest! Louis thought it strange that his 
mamma was not interested in what interested him, 
yet failed to reflect that the brakeman’s get-rich ro- 
mance had bored him. So on went the train swaying, 
rattling, banging, clanking, sinking suddenly, rising 
suddenly, screeching infernally around the curves, 
amidst smoke and dust and an overpowering roar. 
Soon there were two bedraggled ones sweatily sleeping 
side by side, and from the roar unfolded for one of 
them a dream of much mixed up brakemen, wheels, 
engineers, telegraphs, wood, links, pins, firemen, trucks 
—but no conductor: the conductor had not interested 
him, for he had a big belly, a heavy gold watch chain 
across it, gray chin whiskers, wore spectacles and did 
nothing but walk up and down, punch tickets and 
stick bits of card in people’s hats. Faintly the brake- 
wheel creaked; and a distant voice seemed to call the 
name of a station—NeEwsurRyport! ! 
_ Se oe 

The town, in, by and of itself, made no first im- 
pression on him, other than one of quiet commonplace. 
It was not very different from the village of South 
Reading, only it was larger and had more streets and 
houses. 

The family had taken quarters in an old-looking 
building called a hotel—a word new to the child. The 
hotel fronted on a square in which were trees, and 
on the other side of the square but not opposite the 
hotel was the town hall, and in front of the town 
hall was the town pump—of which, more later. Thus 
the family “boarded” at the hotel. The dining room 
was a large dreary cave containing one long table at 
which the boarders sat facing each other. From the 
middle one could not see the ends of the rows of vacant 
sallow faces. The family had places in the middle— 
Louis sitting next to Mamma. He was hungry— 
always hungry. It was their first joint struggle against 
dyspepsia. Not much was said for a while; then Louis, 
in confidential tones, suitable to a pasture, uttered 
this sage judgment: “Mamma; this gravy isn’t like 
Grandmamma’s gravy; this is only just a little flour 
and water!” Mamma made big eyes and grasped his 
arm, a titter went along the opposite row, napkins to 
faces, whispers exchanged, some rude persons laughed, 
and some one said “Hurrah!” Lucky Grandpa wasn’t 
there—the ceiling would have fallen. Everybody was 
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stunned at the child’s bravado, but assent was beaming. 
Perhaps, even, they yearned for some of Grandmamma’s 
gravy; why not: if they but knew. The child looked 
at the opposite row of faces in astonishment. What 
was it all about? If the gravy was only a little flour 
and water, why not say so? Besides, he was only 
talking to Mamma anyway. And moreover he did 
not see anything to laugh at, at all. It was a serious 
matter, this flour and water. 

Mamma said she would tell him something after 
a while when they were alone. And she did. Accord- 
ing to her view, children, in public, should be seen 
but not heard; they should speak only when spoken 
to; they should be well mannered, circumspect; they 
should especially be respectful toward their elders; they 
must never put themselves forward, or try to be smart 
or show off, or otherwise attract attention to them- 
selves; must remain in the background; speak in sub- 
dued tones and say: “‘yes, sir,” “no, sir,” “yes, ma’am,” 
“no, ma’am,” and she thus went on setting forth a com- 
plete code of ethics and etiquette for children in general 
and for her child in especial particularity, for she trusted 
he would not become, so she said, a young ruffian like 
other people’s children that were devoid of table man- 
ners in particular, and used the language of the streets. 
This was Mamma’s theory, In practice she vacillated, 
oscillated, vibrated, ricochetted, made figures of eight 
and spirals in her temperamental emotionalism and 
mother love, meanwhile clutching at the straw of her 
theory. And this was not all. Secretly she kept a 
note book. In this she entered carefully and minutely 
all the wonderful sayings of her son as observed by 
herself, or as transmitted in long letters from Grand- 
mamma. ‘True to form, she immediately entered the 
gravy item, wrote a long letter to Grandmamma about 
it, confessed she nearly strangled in suppressing her 
delight; and how the other people present were con- 
vulsed, as a loud voice, within the dining room’s wilder- 
ness, proclaimed the unholy truth that this was not 
like Grandmamma’s gravy—it was only just a little 
flour and water. Officially the child was squelched ; 
and officially Mamma kept an eye to weatherward. 
But in her secret book she gave way to self flattery. 

Not so with Father. There was no sentiment, no 
nonsense about him. He would not rave for thirty 
minutes over a single blossom; a brief moment of 
appreciation sufficed; during which he would express 
regret at the absence in him of the sense of smell. 
This was the regular formula—unless it came to 
“Scenery.” What he had fixed firmly in mind was 
a practical program fitted to a child that had grown 
up like a weed—a program of physical training, com- 
bined with presumptive education and sure discipline. 
This program he set in motion by pulling his son out 
of bed at five in the morning, standing him upright, 
hurrying him into his clothes and leading him by the 
hand straight to the town pump. Here Sullivan Senior 


pumped vigorously until certain the water was of lowest 
temperature; then he gave unto the child to drink. 
The child, as commanded, drank the full cup, shud- 
dered, and complained of the chill. Well, if he was 
chilly, he must run,—to establish circulation—again 
a new word. There was no help for it. After a 
sharp quarter mile, the son of Patrick Sullivan was 
convinced that “circulation” was now established, and 
said so. They settled to a brisk walk. At the end 
of two miles they came upon a narrow arm of the 
sea, which spread into a beautiful sequestered pool, at 
the point reached, with water deep, and clear green, 
and banks quite high. Strip! was the order. Strip it 
was. No sooner done than the high priest dexterously 
seized the neophyte, and, bracing himself, with a back- 
forward swing cast the youngster far out, saw him 
splash and disappear; then he dived, came up beside 
a wildly splashing sputtering unit, trod water, put 
the child in order, and with hand spread under his 
son’s breast began to teach him the simple beginnings 
of scientific swimming. ‘Must not stay too long in 
the water,” he said. “Would Sonny like a ride astride 
Papa’s shoulders to a landing?” Sonny would and did. 
He gloried as he felt beneath him the powerful heave 
and sink and heave of a fine swimmer, as he grasped 
his father’s hair, and saw the bank approach. 

On land he took note of his father’s hairy chest, 
his satiny white skin and quick flexible muscles over 
which the sunshine danced with each movement. He 
had never seen a man completely stripped, and was 
pleased and vastly proud to have such a father, espe- 
cially when the father, an object lesson in view, made 
exhibition dives and swam this way and that way in 
lithe mastery. And he asked his father to promise 
him he would teach him how to do these things, that 
he too might become a great swimmer. For he 
had a new ideal now, an ideal upsprung in a morning’s 
hour—a vision of a company of naked mighty men, 
with power to do splendid things with their bodies. 

The return journey passed quickly and excitedly. 
Would Papa take him again to the pool? Yes, Papa 
would take him every morning to the pool. And 
would he have to swallow any more salt water? Not 
unless he opened his mouth at the wrong time. And 
why was the water salt, and why did it tingle the 
skin so queerly? Because it was sea water. And 
would Papa show him the sea? Yes, Papa would 
show him the sea, and ships under sail; and Papa 
would some day take him to the shipyards where 
ships were built. Ah, what prospects of delight! How 
big the world was growing, how fast the world was 
spreading. Had not Papa promised him? 

The dingy hotel loomed ahead; a mighty craving 
arose. To the child, the bowl of cold oatmeal was 
super-manna. Father’s dietary law was strict :—simple 
foods, no coffee, no tea, no pastry, a little meat; and 
strictly taboo was white flour bread, for the millers 
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had even then begun their work; lots of milk, some 
brown sugar, plenty of greens and fruit, potatoes only 
when baked, or boiled in their jackets and so eaten, 
no greasy things; and at times a tiny sip of claret 
as a bonus. His time-law for young people was: taps 
at eight o'clock, reveille five o’clock. He put his 
son through a fine and highly varied course of calis- 
thenics to make him supple and resilient. He took 
him daily to the pump and the pool, made of him 
for his age a competent diver and swimmer, made him 
vault fences, throw stones at a mark; taught him to 
walk properly—head up, chin in, chest out; to stride 
easily from the hip, loose in the shoulders. And the 
child worked with gusto; it became play; for the 
father did all these things with him jointly—they even 
ran races together, and threw stones at marks, in 
competition. Surely it was intensive training; but 
Father was wise in these respects: he knew that where 
there was hard work, there must also be leisure and 
relaxation, and time for carefree play. Father was 
forty-five then, and wondrous wise for his day and 
generation. To be sure his profession gave him the 
time to spare. 

So, the family frequently went a-picnicking to the 
lovely banks of the Merrimac River, and elsewhere 
to shady groves and beauty spots. 

This Sunday, it was the first trip to the Merrimac— 
a clear, calm summer day, not too warm. 

They found, at a bend of the river, a bit of green- 
sward, sufficiently shaded, yet leaving an open view of 
the woods across the water. 

The great stream flowed by tranquilly: its dark 
brown mirror solemnly picturing woods and sky. 

The child had never seen a river. Was it not 
wonderful, this river so wide, so dark, so silent, so 
swift in its flow? How could such things be? Why 
had he not known? 

Here and there a small fish jumped, leaving a 
pretty circle of ripples where it fell; and then arose 
into the air an enormous sturgeon, to fall heavily 
back, making a great hole whence came a rush of 
circles expanding magically to the shores, causing sky 
and trees to totter and twist; then all would be calm 
again and silent, as the great stream flowed on and 
on careless of trifles; on and on, so Papa said, until 
its waters should mingle with the sea’s; on and on, day 
and night, winter and summer, year after year, before we 
were born, when we are gone, so Papa said, its waters 
had flowed and would evermore flow to the sea. 

Papa and Mamma had begun to draw pictures of 
the opposite shore, and were absorbed in the doing. 

The child watched sturgeon after sturgeon leap and 
fall; they seemed to shoot out of the water’s surface. 
He had never seen such big strong fishes; he had 
seen nothing larger than minnows and sunfish in South 
Reading. But here on this river everything was large. 

So thinking he wandered downstream along the 
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water’s edge, musing about South Reading, recalling 
his rivulet, his dam, his marsh. How small they 
seemed, And then there arose his tall, slender elm, 
his great ash tree to comfort him. Mechanically he 
ascended a hill, entered a heavy grove, musing, as he 
went, upon the great river Merrimac; lost in the 
thought that the world about him was growing so 
large that it seemed out of proportion to him—too 
great for his little size, too bewildering for his un- 
tutored mind. Meanwhile something large, something 
dark was approaching unperceived ; something ominous, 
something sinister that silently aroused him to a sense 
of its presence. He became aware; he peered through 
the foliage. What was it? He could not quite see; 
he could not make out; except that it was huge, long 
and dark. He thought of turning back, for he was 
but a little boy, alone in the woods bordering a dark- 
running river whose power had stilled him, and the 
lonely grove that stilled him; he was high strung with 
awe; he could glimpse the river; he was moving for- 
ward, unthinkingly, even while he thought of turning 
back. The dark thing came ever nearer, nearer in 
the stillness, became broader, looming, and then it 
changed itself into full view—an enormous terrifying 
mass that overhung the broad river from bank to bank. 
The child’s anxious heart hurt him. What could 
this monster mean? He tried to call for Papa, but 
found no voice. He wished to cry out but could not. 
He saw great iron chains hanging in the air. How 
could iron chains hang in the air? He thought of 
Julia’s fairy tales and what the giants did. Might 
there be a fairy in the woods nearby? And then he 
saw a long flat thing under the chains; and this thing 
too seemed to float in the air; and then he saw two 
great stone towers taller than the trees. Could these 
be the giants? And then of a sudden, mystery of mys- 
teries, he saw a troll, not much bigger than a man, 
come out of the fairy forest, driving a fairy team. 
The troll went right across on the flat thing that 
floated in the air, and vanished. ‘This must be the 
land of enchantment that Julia told about. A wicked 
wizard has done this thing. A giant will come soon 
to eat up a little boy. And the trees murmured: “Yes; 
a wicked wizard has done this thing—a giant will 
come to eat up a little boy—goodbye, little boy” —and 
the river said: “goodbye little boy”—and the great iron 
chains said: “goodbye little boy.” The child shrieked: 
“Papa! Papa! Papa!” Instanter Papa appeared—ah, the 
good fairy had waved her wand in the enchanted wood! 
Papa had become concerned at the child’s long absence, 
and was angry that his son should have gone away 
without asking permission. He had intended to spank 
the child; but one look at that upturned face, at those 
eyes glazed with approaching madness halted him in 
alarm. “What’s the matter, Sonny? Did something 
frighten you?” “Oh, Papa, Papa, see the big iron chains 
hanging in the air, see the two giants turned to stone, 
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see the flat thing floating in the air. 
came over it with horses and wagon. I am to be 
eaten up by a giant. The troll with the magic wagon 
is coming to get me now. I am to be eaten by a 
giant, Papa; the trees have just said goodbye, little 
boy; the river has said goodbye, little boy; Oh, Papa, 
did the good fairy send you to save me?” Papa, 
thoroughly alarmed, impulsively said: ‘Yes, dear”; 
then, soothingly: “Sonny, you must not listen any more 
in memory to Julia’s Irish tales. They are not true, now. 
There are not any giants or goblins, or trolls or elves 
or even fairies any more anywhere. ‘They lived only 
in people’s fancy long ago, when Ireland was young. 
It is only the tales that are told today—for the Irish 
have ever loved romance. Their heads are filled with 
queer notions. They imagine things that are not so. 
Papa lived in Ireland once; he knows what is true. 
Now we will go to the bridge and see it all.” “And 
what is a bridge, Papa?” ‘That is what you are to 
see. Don’t be afraid. It won’t hurt you.” So they 
went to the nearby bridge. As they crossed to the 
Amesbury side the Father felt the nervous clutch of 
his child’s hand about his forefinger. His own mind 
began to clear; now the child’s mind must be cleared. 
So he explained that the roadway of the bridge was 
just like any other road, only it was held up over 
the river by the big iron chains; that the big iron 
chains did not float in the air but were held up by 
the stone towers over the top of which they passed 
and were anchored firmly into the ground at each end 
beyond the towers; that the road-bed was hung to the 
chains so it would not fall into the river. That the 
bridge was so strong that many people and loaded 
teams could pass over it at one and the same time; 
and as he said this, happily some teams and people 
came and went. Father was clever in making simple 
explanations of things he knew something about. This 
expertness came of his long training in teaching little 
tots to dance. His skill and patience in this respect 
were fine art. So, gradually, he brought his son out 
of nightmare-land into the daylight of reality. For 
shameful fear, he substituted in his son’s heart con- 
fidence and courage. ‘Thus was the child-mind freed 
again to wonder what men could do; to adjust itself 
to the greater world into which it had been suddenly 
catapulted from South Reading’s tiny world. Within 
that little spot of earth he had never seen a river, 
never a bridge, for neither river nor bridge were there 
to be seen. On their way to rejoin Mamma, the 
child turned backward to gaze in awe and love upon 
the great suspension bridge. There, again, it hung 
in air—beautiful in power. The sweep of the chains 
so lovely, the roadway barely touching the banks. And 
to think it was made by men! How great must men 
be, how wonderful; how powerful, that they could 
make such a bridge: and again he worshipped the 
worker. 


A troll just 


Mamma had become alarmed; but Father, on the 
approach, gave her a hush-sign. Evening was on the 
wing; dew was in the air; dark Merrimac still flowed, 
sturgeons still leaped high, a cricket chirped its first, 
cheerful note. They returned to the dismal house 
of flour and water. 

The child was soon abed; the father sank into deep 
thought: this would never do; the boy must be pro- 
tected against himself; he was overexcitable; he must 
not be let go into the woods alone, nor near any 
mystic thing. His blood must be cooled—more water; 
no meat; his mind must be directed to everyday things; 
he would take him into the active world, to the ship- 
yards, to see ships a-building; he would take him to 
Plum Island, to get the salt sea air, to see the real 
ocean, with its ships coming and going under full sail; 
he would explain all these practical things to him and 
keep his mind wholesome; he must be educated to 
realities, disciplined, shown life as it is. And Father, 
thus ruminating, turned in. 

Now they are at the shipyards, father and son, Four 
or five ships are in progress on the ways; others are 
being rigged in the slips. One is a skeleton, another 
almost ready to launch. There is much hubbub; men 
going here and there. ‘The strident song of the caulk- 
ing iron saws the air; odor of tar everywhere; fine 
view of the harbor, craft of all kinds moving this way 
and that—some at anchor. Here in the shipyard were 
crowds of men working, doing many things, all mov- 
ing at the same time—all urging toward a great end. 
The child was in a seventh heaven; here were his 
beloved strong men, the workers—his idols. What 
a great world it was into which he had been thrust— 
the great river, the wonderful bridge, the harbor, the 
full rigged ships so gallantly moving. And what new 
words too—circulation, calisthenics, catenary, dietary, 
suspension bridge and others, that seemed very long, 
very strange indeed. Was he also entering a world 
of words? Were there many more such words? 
Eagerly he watched a man working with an adze. 
The man was lying on his back and chipping over- 
head. Then the man turned on his side and chipped 
sidewise; then he chipped between his feet and in front 
of his feet. Was it not wonderful? He had never 
seen an adze, nor a man at work with an adze. Here, 
the man took off heavy chips and there only thin shav- 
ings; was it not wonderful? He wished to talk to the 
man, but the man was too busy; perhaps the man wished 
to keep his feet to walk home with. And all the 
other men were too busy to talk to him; they did 
not seem to know he was there, except one man near 
a kettle of hot tar who told him to get out of the 
way. And there were men boring holes in great planks; 
other men steaming planks, other men carrying planks, 
other men bending the planks against the ribs of the 
ship, other men driving in with sledge hammers great 
iron bolts to keep the planks in place, and these men, 
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he guessed, had no time to talk to him. He wondered 
why the ships were all set stern-end toward the water. 
He wondered how “they” were going to get them 
into the water. And there were men who drove oakum 
—a new word—into the joints between the planks. 
They did it with a thin wedge and a funny looking 
mallet, and made a sound that beat upon his ear 
drums. He could get near enough to some of these 
men to talk to them, but they were too busy to hear 
him; and he saw men painting another ship which was 
all ready to be pushed into the water. And there 
was such a rush and crowd of things that were new 
to him that he was joyfully dazed—very happy, very 
serious. 

He had his first view of the power of concerted 
action; but he did not look at it that way. To him 
it seemed the work of individual men working sep- 
arately, or of small groups of men helping each other— 
a great crowd of men each doing his own work in 
his own way. To be sure, he saw men walking about 
who spoke to the workmen, and the workmen always 
had time to listen to these men. In the great confusion 
he had not sensed order, and therefore did not ask 
Papa about it. Yet he saw the ships grow, and saw 
the workmen make them grow. 

He walked all over the place with Papa, ever inquisi- 
tive, peering here and there. The hum of work was 
everywhere. He keenly sensed its greatness. What 
could men not do if they could do this, and if they 
could make a great bridge—suspended in the air over 
the Merrimac. He poured forth his questions and 
Papa answered them pretty well, but a bit pedantically 
where he was not posted. He used too many big words. 
He concealed with them what he did not know. 

A few days later father and son saw the launching 
of a ship, and the child had another spasm of wonder, 
for the ship seemed to him to launch itself; he did 
not see any men pushing it, and Father recited some- 
thing about “she seems to feel the thrill of life along 
her keel,” which he said was poetry because it all 
rhymed, so the child learned at once what poetry was 
—it was a new word. And again came the regular 
questionnaire, and again Father did his best, using 
however, so many strange long words that the child 
became drugged and drowsy with them and said he 
wanted to go home, so they both, father and son, 
went home. 

And soon the child began to tease to be taken to 
Plum Island, to see the ocean his father had talked 
about. Strangely enough there wasn’t any ocean at 
South Reading, any more than there was a great river 
and a wonderful bridge there; any more than there 
was a great shipyard and a great harbor. At South 
Reading there was only a railroad and two ponds—a 
big pond and a little pond and some hills. So the 
son, accompanied by the father, went to Plum Island, 


for he had said, “This is to be mine, isn’t it, Papa?” 
And the father had relaxed at the idea. 

There they stood, in a stiff salt breeze, on the sharply 
sloping rounded beach; some drifting clouds in a pale 
sky, some ships in the offing. ‘True, he had seen the 
ocean at Cape Ann, seen it in furious, terrifying, storm- 
ing moods, seen it as huge glossy ground swells, as 
glancing, dancing wavelets in the sunshine; but that 
was long, long ago when he was three; he had wholly 
forgotten what happened when he was three—and 
four—and five. He had forgotten even that he had 
fallen into a well there. He had, like the workmen 
in the shipyard, been too busy—all these years, these 
months, these days. 

Even South Reading was fading before the glory of 
the new-risen day: this engulfing splendor of Newbury- 
port, as they stood there, on the hard wet sand, two 
figures solitary, a mere speck, a minute accent on the 
monotonous miles of beach and pounding surf. The 
child looked far seaward, without emotion, save a sense 
of dull platitude, of endless nothingness, of meaning- 
less extension. The sea was merely rough, without 
mood, dull in color, spotted here and there by a cloud’s 
shadow. It left him indifferent, all except the green 
and white combing surf which was in merry mood. 
He wished to wade in but Father said positively no, 
the beach was too steep, the undertow too strong. 
Undertow? Undertow ?—another word—more expla- 
nations. He built sand forts which the rising tide 
made short work of; he ran up and down the beach, 
waded in the dry sand, found some wild cranberry 
bushes. He ran back to Papa who was wrapped in 
thought, standing with folded arms, facing the sea. 
Far to the east, far over the waters lay Ireland, he 
said to his son. The son looked for Ireland; it was 
not to be seen; but he cried out of a sudden: “Papa, 
some of those ships are sinking! One is all gone but 
the top of the masts; one is just beginning to sink!” 
Father, who wished to educate his son, now found 
his work cut out for him. How explain the curvature 
of the sea? How explain the horizon? How prove 
that the ships were not sinking? He went at it bravely, 
patiently, doggedly, step by step; he even made dia- 
grams on his drawing pad. Little by little the child 
grasped the idea; he brightened with intelligence. His 
Father had opened for him then and there a new, 
an utterly unsuspected world—the world of pure 
knowledge—vaster than the sea, vaster than the sky. 
And for the child, the portal to that limitless world 
was an illusion—a sinking ship. 

Now it was time to return to Boston. The school 
must open soon. In the bustle of preparation the 
day he was seven passed unnoticed even by himself. 
Newburyport departed—Boston came. 


(To be continued) 
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Amsterdam --Old and New 


By CLARENCE S. STEIN 


A Dutchman was showing the sights of Amsterdam to 
a New Yorker. It was not the churches and museums 
or the bourse and office buildings that he pointed at 
with pride—New York, he knew, had more architecture 
that was monumental. It was Amsterdam, the living, 
growing, modern city that he was showing; blocks and 
blocks of orderly arranged homes, planned and started 
at the 'time that New York could devise no means of 
building for the homeless and yet could create gigantic 
garages and office buildings. The Dutchman tried to 
explain: “You see Holland is a poor country—we can- 
not afford monumental buildings—so we erect homes for 
the people.” 

Following the great war the long existing shortage of 
dwellings reached a climax in practically every city of 
the western world. Neutrals and participants alike 
suffered. Very few homes had been built during the 
war. Materials and wages rose in Switzerland and 
Holland just as they did in England, France, Germany 
and here in America. Each country tried to find a solu- 
tion of the resulting abnormal scarcity of houses. 

This is the tale of two cities, two great cities tested 
by the same emergency—two port towns that once bore 
names so similiar—Amsterdam and Nieuw Amsterdam— 
and the way in which they handled the housing dilemma. 
Both are growing industrial cities; both owe their suc- 
cess to their splendid harbors. Nature has been more 
bountiful to the city of the new world. The extent and 
safety of its navigable water front are unsurpassed. It 
has solid land and rock on which to build. Amsterdam 


has been forced to make a sub-structure of piles on 
which to erect its city and to dig out much of its water 


basin. Transportation within New York is mainly by 
streets; in Amsterdam by canals. The Dutch city grew 
from a single island outward like a spider’s web. Its 
dimensions gradually increased by a series of arcs of which 
its bay is the chord. Each arc is marked by a canal bor- 
dered by narrow tree lined streets. All are connected 
with the center by radiating roads and canals. No city has 
a more definite pattern—no city but New York. But 
what a different pattern! New York is the monotonous 
checker board without purpose or beauty. Manhattan 
(which was Nieuw Amsterdam, glories in its Broadway 
towers and Fifth Avenue show-windows that speak of the 
wealth and success of its merchants. Old Amsterdam was 
no less proud—but less ostentatious. The wealth of its 
merchants was satisfied with the simple, austere houses— 
each with its shining windows and polished brasses—that 
line the Single, the Herrengracht and other canals. Both 
cities were alike in one thing,—they crowded their poor 
into the dilapidated left-over houses in the heart of the 
business section. 

In spite of the war the two cities continued to prosper 
and grow. ‘Their populations increased. More houses 
were imperative—yet in old Amsterdam as in New 
Amsterdam, the speculative builders who had supplied 
most of the houses in the past would not build. Costs 
were high, said the Dutch speculator—they would wait 


until they came down. And so they said in New York— 
for after all, neither here nor there were the speculative 
builders in business to see that there was an adequate 
supply of houses—but to make an adequate profit. Spec- 
ulative builders are the same the world over. 

As to the emergency—Amsterdam was alert. New 
York had to be awakened to it by the cries of a class 
of people who had never felt the pinch before. If before 
the war, these New Yorkers had thought of the housing 
problem, they thought of it as something to be cured 
by law—the great American panacea. So they passed 
restrictive legislation and gave not the slightest thought 
to any constructive action. Something that was called 
the “law of supply and demand” was supposed to pro- 
duce the needed homes, and so it did—for the well-to- 
do—in a quite unsystematic, tasteless and wasteful 
manner. 

But the poorer half of the population could afford 
nothing but the worn-out houses that fell below the 
legal requirements for new dwellings. 

Amsterdam was better prepared for the housing climax. 
When speculative builders ceased building for fear of 
lack of profits, the people of Amsterdam didn’t resign. 
They didn’t throw up their hands and say “no profits, 
no houses.” They had already tried out their emergency 
machinery—its elements had been long in existence. 
Dutch municipalities long have had the powers needed 
to secure homes for the people—in fact they had never 
been deprived of them, for they are considered by the 
Dutch as natural and inherent in any social fabric based 
upon the needs of men. Any city in Holland could 
acquire land for housing, build houses or lend money 
for that purpose. ‘The national housing legislation of 
1901 compelled cities to pass housing and building laws, 
to appoint housing committees and to make city plans. 
It also offered state aid in housing in the form of loans 
to local governing bodies or to the housing societies, 
which are similar to the British Public Utility Societies 
or our Limited Dividend Associations. These were able 
to borrow from the government as much as 100 per cent 
of the cost of the houses they erected. The rate of 
interest was fixed by the market rate of the state deben- 
tures on the Amsterdam Exchange. ‘The loans, which 
were for a period of fifty years, were made by the 
national government, through the municipality, which was 
held responsible for the repayment. The societies are 
semi-public institutions. Their capital and their profit 
above that used in paying their limited dividend (4% 
until 1921—now 6%) can be used only for housing im- 
provement. The societies cannot make a profit on homes; 
neither can those that dwell in the houses, whether the 
society be cooperative or not, and many of them are; 
the government will not permit occupants of the houses 
to resell their dwellings. If they no longer wish to 
occupy them they must return them to the societies ;—for 
the house is not a commodity to be bartered. Housing 
in Holland—anyhow, for the manual worker—has for 
many years been looked upon not as a speculative busi- 
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ONE OF THE GATEWAYS TO NEW AMSTERDAM 


Photograph by Henry Boak 








ness but as a service essential to the welfare of the 
community. 

Up to the war the societies had -been increasing their 
usefulness from year to year, although the speculators, 
up to 1914, built by far the greater part of the houses 
in Amsterdam. Then on account of the rising costs they 
found the risks too great and in 1915 the societies erected 
1,638 houses while the builders put up only 634. How- 
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ever, in spite of all the advantages of the easy terms 
of government loans the societies found themselves unable 
to continue their work and their production fell off from 
year to year. Meanwhile the shortage of houses became 
a matter of public concern. Houses that had been con- 
demned as uninhabitable were occupied. Families dou- 
bled up; a great part of the newly married couples 
were unable to secure separate homes. 
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It soon became apparent to every one of intelligence 
in Holland—as it might have in America—that houses 
were not being built because most workers could not 
possibly pay what is called an economic rent based on 
the inflated cost of building and the increased interest 
rates. Amsterdam and Holland faced the problem in a 
very practical way. Houses they must have. An eco- 
nomic rent could not be secured. So in 1919 the govern- 
ment decided to pay as a subsidy to municipalities or 
societies on all houses they erected the difference between 
the economic rent and the rent that a worker could 
afford. Three-quarters of this subsidy is paid by the 
nation, the rest by the city; it is given, however, only 
on condition that a reasonable rent is charged. The rents 
are fixed on the basis of one-sixth or one-seventh of the 
income of the tenant. Perhaps such drastic action seems 
to an American to be contrary to that spirit of independ- 
ence which we would engender in every citizen, by pre- 
tending that he can without any cooperation take care 
of himself and his family under the rules of an economic 
system where the odds are all against him. Anyhow, 
it seemed to the Dutch—who are by no means lacking 
in self reliance and independence—the common sense 
way of meeting an existing problem. 

As a result of emergency legislation passed in 1918 
not only did the societies actively enter the field again 
but the municipal government also commenced to build 
directly. From 1918 to 192! the city erected 2,169 
houses while the societies constructed 3,705. There are 
today 1,058 municipal houses and 3,019 housing societies’ 
houses in course of erection and both the city and the 
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societies have more than doubled the numbers of dwell- 
ings planned. Supervision of the construction of all these 
houses, those of the societies as well as of the city, is under 
the control of the municipal housing department, which 
must approve all designs. In case a society fails the 
municipality must accept financial responsibility; in short, 
the responsibility of this whole colossal housing operation 
is centered in the housing department of Amsterdam, 
directed by a big calibre architect—Keppler by name. 

In spite of the opinion of many of those who have 
had most experience and who have given most thought 
to the matter—that housing should be a service and 
not a business—the government ultimately decided to 
offer assistance to private builders. The speculators who 
had built 3,504 houses in 1912 and 1,756 in 1914 erected 
only 17 in 1919. At first the subsidy offered was based 
on the difference between the real cost at the time of 
erection of the building and the cost on which an eco- 
nomic rent could be charged—and there were certain re- 
strictions as to the rental. These restrictions met with 
strong objection from speculators and they suceeded in 
having the law revised in 1920. The new subsidy is 
a fixed amount for each square meter with a maximum 
which was at first F2,000 ($800) and is now F600 
($240). The private builder may also borrow capital 
on mortgage from the government for fifteen years at 
6 per cent. This capital is paid by the government to 
the city, which may accept or refuse the responsibility 
of lending it. In spite of all these inducements the pri- 
vate builders are erecting fewer houses than the societies 
or the municipality. 
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Land was not wanting on which to carry out the great 
housing program of Amsterdam. This wise city for 
many years has been acquiring land. The State did not 
have to confer this right on the cities of Holland, for 
housing and all that is needed to carry it out is con- 
sidered necessary on behalf of public order, morality and 
health. But the housing act of 1901 extended and ampli- 
fied the compulsory land acquisition act of 1851 so as 
to facilitate the taking of land for slum clearances or 
carrying out of large scale housing schemes. The basis 
of valuation is that at which the land might have been 
sold within a period of six to eighteen months before the 
preparation of plans. Amsterdam is beginning to see that 
the only way to control the growth and the future ap- 
pearance of the city is for the municipality to own all 
the necessary land and the city is acquiring a ring of 
municipal land around the old city, and already owns 
1,200 acres. Of this 600 acres have been leased to 
Public Utility Societies for periods of 50 to 75 years. 
The policy of Amsterdam is to lease and not to sell 
its land! 

In New York the building of homes had ceased in 
1916. Gradually the badly planned, the poorly lighted, 
the dilapidated houses that had stood empty for years 
were filled. Landlords did not at once discover that it 
was their inning—that the “law of supply and demand” 
was working in their favor. But when they did they 
were not slow in acting. Rents soared. The news- 
papers howled against the unjust raising of rents—rent 
strikes were called—the legislature appointed a com- 
mission to investigate rents—the Mayor appointed a 
powerless rent committee. No one, not even the clever- 
est newspaper reporter, seemed to connect rents with 
housing scarcity. And what was the use? There was 
no profit in building houses when the prices were at 
the top and no one knew when they would drop. Any 
builder would be a fool to build at such a time unless 
he was in business to lose money. And who would 
lend him money if he did not want to build? Not the 
insurance companies or the loaning institutions. Their 
representatives appeared before the Governor’s Recon- 
struction Commission and explained that they did not 
have the money—it was invested in Liberty Bonds— 
anyhow they could not risk it under present condi- 
tions—it was the people’s money, not theirs. So the 
people went homeless or borrowed half of a worn-out 
home. 

And the Mayor’s Rent Committee bullied or persuaded 
landlords and tenants to compromise. And the Legis- 
lative Committee on rents after perspiring through 
endless hearings discovered that it was dealing with a 
housing scarcity, not a landlords’ conspiracy. The sten- 
ographers had filled many neat volumes with lengthy 
questions and answers—the newspapers had many front 
page leaders and laws were passed at Albany restricting 
rents and permitting the lending of money that would 
not be lent. 

Governor Smith’s Reconstruction Commission alone 
treated the dilemma as a housing emergency. After point- 
ing out that “the present crisis was the result of past 


tendencies” and that its fundamental causes were “no 


different than the causes of the evil housing conditions 
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The type of Tax-Exempt Apartments being 
erected by the hundred in the Borough of Queens, 
New York City. These five rooms rent for $45 
to $50 a month. They are practically the only 
living places which come within the income of 
working men—and only skilled workers can afford 
them. These three-story buildings afford approxi- 
mately as much light and ventilation as did the 
dumb-bell apartments which were made illegal 20 
years ago. 


At the left—Characteristic six-story apartment 
now being built in the Borough of the Bronx, New 
York City, to rent for approximately $1,000 a year. 











Down Town New York 
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that have long existed in the state’; the Commission 
suggested a constructive program: 

1. Housing and city planning Commissions and Com- 
mittees for the State and Cities. 

2. The lending of state money for long terms at low 
rates of interest. 

3. Municipal ownership of land on which the munici- 
pality or others might erect houses. 

This program that would have seemed so feeble in 
Holland was altogether too revolutionary for New York. 
Rather no houses than take the business from the specu- 
lator. He must be revived and brought back into the 
building game. So it was finally decided that a bonus 
should be offered, one that didn’t look like a direct gift, 
for it would not do to admit that the State or City 
was taking a part in housing—it would not do to admit 
the fact that an American citizen could not pay for 
his own home—that the government had to help him 
out. So the bonus was camouflaged—it was called “tax 
exemption.” This subsidy was not to be given to the 
poor worker, white collar or otherwise. It was for the 
builder or landlord. He could charge what rent he 
wanted—and apparently he wanted everything he could 
get. Why not? Is he not in the housing business to 
get as much profit as he can. At any rate when the 
tax exemption buildings were completed they were let 
for twenty, twenty-five or thirty dollars a room per 
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month and the poor and the poor middle class continued 
to live two families in a house—in any old, dilapidated 
house. 

Then for a year or so one Untermeyer held the middle 
of the stage. He induced everyone, builder, manu- 
facturer, laborer and capitalist, to admit that he had 
been a criminal and would never do it again. The 
price of materials dropped in New York—but curiously 
enough with no Untermeyer in Amsterdam prices also 
fell. Yet, in New York the poor and the poor middle 
class are still huddled two families in an apartment and 
no one is building homes for them. 

What has been the result of the mad building of the 
past year which must at least be paid for in part by 
the citizen of New York? For tax exemption is a 
subsidy. That which the owners of the new houses do 
not pay must be paid by the other property owners. 
The tax exempt house will require, ultimately, more 
sewers, transit, roads, police, firemen, street cleaners,— 
and for these the community must pay. What is it 
getting in return? Houses, yes—but such houses. They 
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Built 1920; number of apartments, 102; cost, $372,000; rent 
per week, $1.92 
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Detait or Housinc BLock, AMSTERDAM 
M. de Klerk, Architect 
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New York City. 
Architect 


APARTMENT HOUSES FOR 


Jackson Heights, 
Andrew J. Thomas, . 














Birp’s-Eye View OF APARTMENT HOUSES FOR THE QUEENSBORO CORPORATION, JACKSON HeiGHTs, New York City 
Andrew J. Thomas, Architect 








View oF Street Evevation. First Group oF APARTMENT Housts FOR THE QUEENSBORO CORPORATION, JACKSON 
HeicHTts, New York City 


Andrew J. Thomas, Architect 
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TypicaL KITCHEN IN APARTMENTS OF QUEENSBORO 
CoRPORATION, JACKSON HEIGHTs, New York CIty 


Andrew J. Thomas, Architect 


are no better than the law requires—apartments with 
dingy courts and rooms that look out on nothing but 
monotonous walls and windows; or worse still, apart- 
ments in which most of the rooms look out upon a 
tiny shaft which gives but a glint of light and no air. 
Ugly affairs with no technical skill wasted on them. 
“An Architect” so called was employed at a cut rate, 
for which no adequate services could be given. Apart- 
ment houses all alike set on sloping streets, flat streets, 
on the top of rocks, cheap in design and shoddy in con- 
struction. The one and two family houses are no better. 
Over in Long Island City are rows of cheap boxes 
defacing the farm and wood land. To think that the 
people of New York had a chance to really design the 
part of the city that has been constructed during the 
past year! They were helping to pay the bill. They 
could have organized and directed the effort so that 
it would have added to the beauty of New York and 
to the happiness of those that will live in the new 
houses. 

A few exceptional developments stand out in contrast 
to all this haphazard building. The Queensboro Cor- 
poration and the City and Suburban Homes Company 
have had vision enough to build on a large scale and 
in a less congested manner than the typical narrow lot 
apartment. But neither of these companies has been 
able to build at a cost that would permit them to sell 
or rent except at high prices or big rentals. The Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, which has secured 
the permission of the State Legislature to invest a portion 
of its capital in constructing large groups of apartment 
houses, intends to build homes that will have light, air 
and the sight of green and yet will be rented at a 
reasonable rent, as compared with the rentals that the 
speculative receivers of municipal bounties are charging. 
But houses renting at nine dollars a room per month 
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would hardly be called workers’ homes in Amsterdam! 
But even if these experiments do not succeed in relating 
rents to working men’s incomes, they are particularly 
interesting because trained technical skill has been used 
to meet the problems of housing on a large scale in 
New York. It is to the credit of a group in the archi- 
tectural profession, and to the JouRNAL OF THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS that the designer of 
these apartments, in his many years of unselfish effort 
to develop a type of New York apartments that would 
have air, light and sunshine at a minimum cost, has had 
the loyal backing to see him through. 

This is all that New York has secured after three 
years of investigation and legislation! It had no under- 
standing of the housing problem in 1919—it has none 
now. ‘The city seems destined to continue to grow by 
the addition of one ugly mass after another at the 
whim of the speculator. And the horror of it is that 
his work will stand to haunt us years after we have 
discovered the need of united effort and technical direction 
in the building of our homes and our cities. 

To one who hails from the city of haphazard building 
on narrow lots along monotonous streets it is a matter 
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Group OF APARTMENTS, AMSTERDAM 


Built 1915-18. Number apartments, 375; rent per week, $1.20 


to $1.70; cost, $380,000. 
Ph. Hamers, Architect 

















AMSTERDAM—OLD AND NEW 


of astonishment to find Amsterdam building not houses 
to sell or to rent, but a city to live in. Not only unified 
blocks but whole sections of the city—groups of five or 
ten blocks are being created at one time. The street 
layout of these new sections that surround the old city 
are quite different than that of Old Amsterdam. Instead 
of the ever repeating circular canals the new portions 
are laid out on streets. There are few broad avenues 
—the through traffic will apparently still be carried in 
and out of the city by water on the Amstel or the com- 
paratively few canals that divide the newer regions. The 
roads are in the main straight and in many places parallel, 
but there is constant relief from the monotony of the 
checker board pattern. Small and large parks and play- 
grounds here and there add a foreground of green to 
the buildings. And all the blocks whether of single 
family, two family or apartment houses are built around 
great open courts. There is generally plenty of opening 
between the groups of buildings to let the air pass freely 
in and out of this garden block center. All these houses 
—whether erected by the municipality, the societies or 
builders borrowing from the government—must meet the 
approval of the city housing department. Apparently 
there is nothing bureaucratic about the department of 
which the energetic, broadminded Keppler is the head. 
There is great variety in the external treatment of the 
new apartments that make up the larger part of the 
building now under way. These are examples of the 
old Dutch gabled architecture and many examples of a 
new type of design that cannot be classified. The younger 
architects have put aside all they knew about the past— 
columns, cornices, old forms of roofs and gables. They 
are modelling broadly with flat and curved surfaces of 
walls or windows, with voids and solids, with different 


materials. They are working with large masses, whole 
blocks of buildings, never single narrow facades. One 
smiles at first—youthful exuberance! But it is more 
than that. They are striving to find new forms—simple 
forms. They do not always succeed: some of their results 
seem ridiculous—others show charm and simplicity. But 
at least there is an effort to escape from the bonds of 
the past—to design—to find design in wall surfaces and 
materials instead of with applied borrowed ornament. 

Even the private builders have apparently learnt that 
it is more satisfactory and economical to build on a 
large scale. They are building under trained technical 
guidance in units of a block or more. 

So this is the tale of two cities and the housing emer- 
gency. It has no moral. Two cities met a dilemma in 
manner dictated by their past customs and point of view. 
Ultimately, they both succeeded in producing houses— 
in more or less sufficient quantities. In one city these 
houses were soundly built in an orderly manner with 
the aid of trained technical skill; in the other they were 
mostly shoddily built and spotted in a haphazard manner 
as dictated by the whim and the greed of the specu- 
lators. In the one case rents are based on the means 
of those who are to occupy the houses, in the other on 
the cost of the houses or the scarcity of homes—the 
rents have no relation to the income of any but the 
wealthy. Yet neither Amsterdam or New York has 
solved the housing problem. The odds against them are 
too great. It is not design or construction or loans or 
bonuses that will solve it as long as the income of work- 
ers and their standard of living remains so far apart. 
But Amsterdam has at least sensed the problem and 
is searching for a practical solution—New York does 
not even grasp the meaning of the housing problem. 


Number of Apartments in Tenements Constructed in New York City 1910-1922? 











No. of Apartments 
Demolished or 
Conveyed to 

Other Uses 


No. of Apartments 


Year Constructed 


in 


Net Increase 
or Decrease 
in Number 
of Apartments 





1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


32,113 
32,673 
26,763 
28,038 
20,576 
23,617 
21,359 
14,241 

2,706 

1,624 


4,960 
4,371 
3,473 
3,389 
4,081 
2,597 
2,093 
2,419 
1,672 
3,012 


+27,153 
+28,302 
+23,290 
+24,649 
+16,495 
+21,020 
+19,266 
+11,822 
+ 1,034 
— 1,388 


1920 
1921 


4,882 
6,835 


4,379 
2,168 


+ 503 
+ 4,667 





July-August, 1914—Beginning of Great War. 


April, 1917—U. S. A. enters the War. 

Nov., 1918—The Armistice. 

Great year for investigations and for building of 
garages and loft buildings. 

Rent Restriction Laws passed April and Sept., 1920. 

Tax Exemption law effective. 





Total: 
1922 


215,427 
27,060? 


15,743 119,684 














Tax Exemption lew renewed until April, 1923. 





These figures do not include apartments in one and two-family houses for which no reliable statistics exist. 


The net increase of 


apartments in small houses over a period of ten years has been calculated as about 1/3 that of apartments in tenements, 
? Apartments in tenements in course of construction on June 30, 1922, as shown by the records of the Tenement House Department. 
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Number of Apartments Erected in Amsterdam in Tenements or Small Houses, 1909-1921 


According to the Statistics of the Housing Department (Gemeentelijken Woningdienst te Amsterdam). 


















Built with the 
help of govern- 
mental loans 
according to the 
housing law 


By Privat 
Builders. By Employers? 




















1909 | 675 - 

1910 | 1,205 - 48 
1911 | 1,988 ‘ee 88 
1912 | 3,504 m 148 
1913 | 2,342 ie 753 
1914 | 1,756 21 463 
1915 | 634 a 1,227 
1916 | 929 | wa 415 
1917 412 | i 295 
1918 | eg _ 821 
1919 | _ | 989 
1920 | 055 | 297 
1921 | 733 pow | 1,590 
Totals | 14580 | 300 | 7,162 























By Limited Dividend Societies 

Pep eloans | Sep of foam | Declings | Total 

mental Postal Municipality 

Savings Bank? 
72 - — 1,325 
148 — — 2,224 
120 — — 3,772 
238 — — 3,333 
119 ae — 2,359 
173 238 — 2,272 
_ — _ 1,344 
— _ 306° 1,013 
_— — 450¢ 1,401 
—_— — 851° 1,972 
— _ 123 737 
_ — 745 | 3,178 
870 | 238 2,475 | 25,633 


| 





1 Dwellings bullt by em 


2 Amsterdam Company ioe the erecting of dwellings for laborers. 


5 Blocks of temporary dwellings on the north side of The Y (the 


eupere and rented to their employees at low rentals. 


(Decree of the town council, 


16 September, 1874.) 
bay). 


*Of these 348 semi-permanent dwellings (lifetime about 30 years) and 102 cmergeney dwellings built by the town. 


5 Of these 20 emergency dwellings built by the Committee for Belgium Fugitives 


® Of these 184 semi-permanent dwellings. 


ere pulled down in 1919.) 





Cuapter III 


The previous article described the character of the 
instruction in city planning that might be given to archi- 
tectural students in a limited lecture course of ten or 
twelve lectures during the final year of study for their 
Bachelor’s degree. Obviously a course so limited could 
not lead up to any certificate of proficiency or be regarded 
even as a basis for specialization in town planning as a 
profession. The reason for restricting the course would 
be because of the lack of time available from other sub- 
jects. The object of the instruction would be to enlighten 
the architectural student more fully and more directly 
than formerly regarding the principles and technique of 
city planning. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding as to what 
city planning is, and the average student has only a hazy 
idea of its meaning. The want of knowledge, partic- 
ularly of the sociological phases of city planning, has 
to be made good, and misunderstanding removed during 
the undergraduate period. The student should obtain 
some definite idea as to what part he has to play in 
co-operating with city planners or with engineers. Such 


1The second chapter of this article appeared in the August issue. 


Architects and City Planning’ 


By THOMAS ADAMS 
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a course then is useful in giving the undergraduate in 
architecture a wider outlook on the important social as- 
pect of his profession and in indicating his limitations as 
well as his scope as an architect for dealing with the 
technique of city planning. 

A limited amount of teaching supplemented by reading 
and, if practicable, a sufficient number of laboratory 
hours to enable one simple problem of city planning to 
be worked out should be given to all architectural stu- 
dents during the final year of their course leading to 
graduation. The comparatively small part of the aca- 
demic year required to be given for this purpose should 
raise no serious difficulties. 


Comprehensive Course 


More extended teaching is, however, desirable where 
it is practicable to give it, but in this connection arise 
problems that require much consideration and are not easy 
to solve. Some part of the instruction hitherto regarded 
as almost essential has to be curtailed to make room for 
a full course on city planning, if the period given to 
undergraduate study is not to be extended. i 

For the present we are considering the needs of the 
undergraduate and not the post-graduate student, but 





ARCHITECTS AND CITY PLANNING 


obviously we cannot decide what is best for the former 
without regard to what courses the student may be 
likely to follow after getting his Bachelor’s degree. If, 
for instance, a student takes only a limited course in 
city planning before he graduates in architecture from 
one of the lesser Universities or scientific schools, and 
goes to Harvard or elsewhere to take a post-graduate 
course, he will find his preliminary studies of some value, 
whether he decides to specialize in city planning or not. 
The proper value of city planning studies will, however, 
only be realized if they have given the student some 
definite knowledge, a good grasp of main principles and 
important details, and not merely some historical infor- 
mation and vague impressions derived from occasional 
lectures and cursory reading. To obtain this proper 
value of the extended course is needed. 

Later on there will probably be created a post-graduate 
degree in city and town planning at one or more Uni- 
versities. When this degree is established, it will be 
desirable to make the under-graduate course that leads up 
to it much the same as that which leads up to a post- 
graduate course in Architecture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture, such as those provided at Harvard. 

On the whole, it appears desirable that all students 
for Bachelor’s degrees who intend to take a post-grad- 
uate degree in Architecture or Landscape Architecture 
should have given to them a liberal course of instruction 
in the elements of landscape design and city planning, 
and such a course will probably be adequate for students 
taking a city planning degree if and when it is available. 
Therefore, the introduction of a more or less extended 
course of teaching in City Planning to undergraduates 
should prove of value to all students who intend to go 
in for a post-graduate degree. Those who do not intend 
to proceed beyond the Bachelor’s degree have, never- 
theless, to go in for post-graduate training in offices to 
equip themselves for professional work. They would 
equally benefit from some training in the broader social 
phases of architecture and city planning. 

The question of what can give place to city planning 
is one to be decided on its merits within each University. 
If it is decided, as it has been at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, that an extended course be given 
to undergraduates, then the question that remains is: 
what should be the form and contents of the course? 

It may be decided either to give a full year’s work 
in the-final year or to spread the teaching over two 
years. If the latter is considered desirable, the lecture 
courses would have to be arranged at different periods 
for each group of students, but the laboratory work 
could be carried on simultaneously. If we assume that 
the work is entirely done during one year extending 
from October to March, we have next to consider what 
would be a reasonable arrangement of lectures and labor- 
atory work. 

It is suggested as a beginning, until further experience 
is gained, that thirty lectures and forty hours work in 
the laboratory be given as follows: 


October to December—Ten lectures at the rate of one 
in each week on landscape design and elementary phases 
of site and town planning, supplemented by twenty hours 
in the laboratory working out a simple problem. 


January to March—Twenty lectures on the history, 
principles, and technique of city and town planning, sup- 
plemented by twenty laboratory hours and a civic survey 
of an area with which the student is acquainted. 

At the conclusion of the course an examination would 
be held, and full credit given to the student. 

The aim would be to give the student who graduated 
some definite knowledge of the subject, and its relation- 
ships as they have been described in these articles. The 
sociological aspects of the problem of city development 
would be kept before the mind of the student throughout 
the courses. The teaching would necessarily be ele- 
mentary in its scope but need not be superficial. The 
student should be encouraged to use his own observation, 
to think independently, to express himself in brief reports 
and discussions, and to form definite ideas. The knowl- 
edge gained, however limited, would be invaluable if it 
were used as a basis for observing and studying, in the 
right perspective, the many examples there are of good 
and bad conditions, lost opportunities and of misdirected 
efforts, in connection with the physical and social growth 
of the modern city. 

Coming to the matter of the contents and arrange- 
ment of the course of lectures, there is room for con- 
siderable variety of opinion according as one might be 
influenced by adherence to what is most logical or most 
expedient. 


An Interesting Programme 


An interesting programme of twenty-four lectures 
has been proposed by Professor Adrian Berrington for 
the students of architecture and engineering of Toronto 
University. Professor Berrington divides the suggested 
lectures into two groups, one of twelve dealing with 
“The Regional and Civic Survey” and “Methods and 
Application” and a second twelve with “The Technique 
of Town Planning.” The first group deals with: 


(a) The Region (Regionalisme)—its character, the 
geological, geographical and other aspects of survey, and 
maps and models; 

(b) The Existing Plan—the nature of the plotting or 
sub-divisions, values of land, heights and densities of 
buildings, supply (including collection) and centres of 
accretion and distribution; 

(c) Communication (the matrix of the whole)—roads, 
railways and waterways; 

(d) Civic Self-Control—local government, assess- 
ment, ordinances, town planning laws, private property 
and public interest. 

(e) Vital statistics—as revealed by census and in con- 
nection with homes and recreation. 

The second group deals with the technique relating to: 

(a) Housing and Homing—natural and assisted devel- 
opments and garden suburbs and garden cities; 

(b) The Satellite City; 

(c) Zoning or planning widely—natural zoning, causes 
of present troubles, remedies, and extensions and limita- 
tions of idea; 

(d) Road, railroad and waterways—through-ways, 
methods of plotting, types, comparisons of square, radial 
and natural plans, technique of crossings, sidewalks, etc. 
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The proposed course was to be supplemented by dia- 
gram, plan and picture, and accompanied by laboratory 
work. 

The syllabus was suggested as an option in town plan- 
ning for fourth year students in both architecture and 
engineering. Under the arrangement, if carried out, 
architectural students were to receive a short course on 
the General Principles of Surveying, while civil engi- 
neering students were to receive a short course on the 
History and Principles of Architecture in the first term. 
Both classes of students were to have the regular lec- 
tures on Highway Engineering, Sanitary Science, and 
other subjects as at present taught. It was proposed 
that the student make a civic survey of an approved 


Architecture and 
I. .A Recent Episode 


The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in 1919, created a Joint Commission on Church 
Architecture and the Allied Arts. The reasons for this 
action are very clearly set forth, as are the objects 
desired, in the following Resolutions: 


Report of the Joint Commission on Church 
Architecture 


At the General Convention of 1919, the following was 
adopted: 

“WHEREAS, On the part of the clergy and of the laity, 
there is, in this Church, sore need of fuller information as 
to what constitutes the fundamental principles which should 
govern the plan, the design and the decoration of churches, 
ignorance of which sometimes leads to such deplorable re- 
sults in church architecture: 


“Art. 1. Therefore, be it Resolved, the House of Bishops 
concurring, That a Joint Commission, consisting of three 
bishops, three presbyters, and three laymen with power to 
add not more than three experts to their number, be ap- 
pointed, whose duty it shall be to disseminate information 
on this subject throughout the Church, with a view to raising 
the standard of knowledge and taste, as to what is pure 
and beautiful, in style and design, and correct in plan and 
preparation. 

“Art. 2. In pursuance of this end it shall be the duty 
of this Commission to effect in each diocese and missionary 
district, with the consent of the bishop thereof, the organi- 
zation of a diocesan commission on church architecture. 


“Art. 3. The central commission shall be authorized to 
prepare a hand-book under the direction of one or more 
experts which shall contain a brief statement of the essential 
principles of some of the leading styles of church archi- 
tecture, with illustrations of the best examples of those 
types which proved to be the most suitable to the various 
conditions found in city, town, village and country parishes. 
This hand-book shall be furnished at as low a price as 
possible to the diocesan commissions, which in turn shall 
furnish it to the clergy and interested laymen of the parishes 
and missions throughout the Church. 

“Art. 4. It shall be the further duty of this commission 
to take the matter up with the officials of the theological 
schools of this Church, with a view to the inauguration of 





social or geographical unit together with reasoned sug- 
gestions for improvement of one or more features and 
prepare an account of his work as a thesis. Under this 
arrangement which entailed 35 hours work in each week 
during two terms devoted to town planning, and to modi- 
fications of regular courses on architectural and engi- 
neering subjects to fit in with the instruction in town 
planning, it was apparently intended to prepare men for 
professional positions as town or city planners. It would 
undoubtedly be better to limit the instruction during the 
undergraduate period to laying the foundation for a 
post-graduate course leading to a Master’s degree. 


(To be continued) 


the Public Press 


a short course on church architecture to be given annually 
in each school by some competent expert.” 


Pursuant 
formed, cor 


these Resolutions, the Commission was 
*g of the following members: the Rt. 
Rev. Rogers Israel, D.D. (Deceased); the Rt. Rev. 
Thos. F. Davies, D.D.; the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, 
D.D.; the Rev. D. D. Addison, D.D.; the Rev. William 
J. Dixon; the Rev. Milo H. Gates, D.D.; Ralph Adams 
Cram, LL.D.; Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, D.Sc.; 
Chas. Steele, Esq. 


The Commission first met in February, 1920. In 
August, 1921, it had adopted the following program: 


1. There shall be a Commission of the Diocese (or Mis- 
sionary District), to be known as the Commission on Church 
Architecture and the Allied Arts, which shall consist of 
the Bishop (and the Bishop Coadjutor, or Suffragan Bishop), 
together with three clergymen and four laymen, of whom 
three at least shall be skilled in Church Architecture, and 
ecclesiastical art, to be appointed annually by the Bishop. 
The experts may or may not be chosen from within the 
Diocese. 

2. To this Commission shall be submitted, for counsel and 
advice by the proper authorities of the Diocese and of all 
parishes and missions thereof, first, all preliminary sketches, 
and, later, all completed plans for the erection of new 
Churches, chapels, parish houses, rectories, institutional 
buildings, and for any proposed changes of importance in 
existing buildings; with respect to sites, architecture, deco- 
ration, color schemes, furnishings, sculpture, stained glass 
windows, and memorials of all kinds whatsoever. 

3. While it is mandatory on the Diocese and the parishes 
and missions of the same, to submit, through their official 
representatives, such sketches and plans to the Commission 
for counsel and advice, before any contract shall be let; 
in the case of missions and parishes receiving aid from 
the Diocese, only after the sketches, plans and specifications 
shall have received the approval of the Commission, shall 
the authorities of such missions and parishes be at liberty 
to proceed to their execution. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Commissian to consider all 
questions submitted to it with the least possible delay, and, 
except for extraordinary reasons, to give an answer in writ- 
ing, at least within one calendar month after the receipt of 
sketches or plans. 
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5. It shall also be the duty of this Commission, to bring 
about, in each parish and organized Mission of this Diocese 
or Missionary District, the appointment of a Committee on 
Church Architecture and the Allied Arts, consisting of not 
more than three persons, to be appointed annually by the 
Rector, or Minister-in-Charge, whose work it shall be to 
direct the study of these subjects within the parish, and to 
offer criticism and advice on all matters within the parish, 
pertaining to Ecclesiastical Architecture and Art. 

6. This Commission shall be under obligation to furnish 
parish committees with a bibliography of the best works 
on these subjects, and, generally to stimulate an interest in 
them, through the Diocese, by the distribution of literature, 
by lectures, and where possible, by exhibitions and con- 
ferences. 


In announcing that Dr. Milo H. Gates of the Chapel 
of the Intercession, New York City, and Dr. Cram and 
Mr. Goodhue had been appointed as a special committee 
to prepare the Handbook mentioned in the resolutions 
above, the Joint Commission said: 


“It is hardly needful to dwell upon the absolute necessity 
of good art of every kind when it is called into the service 
of the Church, but ‘good’ art is not enough; it must be the 
best, and the word art includes not only architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture, but as well, and equally, stained glass, 
music, wood-carving, metal-work of all kinds, vestments, 
needlework. 

“The Church brought Christian art into existence, fostered 
it, developed it to its highest perfection, and not only inspired 
all the art of Europe from the Edict of Constantine until 
the Reformation, but, both directly and indirectly, determined 
the form and method of European art for 1,200 years. 
What the Church made is the glory of European civilization, 
and it not only expressed Christianity in absolute perfection, 
but was as well a potent influence in the spread of Chris- 
tianity, and its dominion over men for centuries. 

“The degradation began in the 16th Century, and it pro- 
gressed steadily until it reached its lowest estate in the years 
between 1800 and 1875, three-quarters of a century of 
humiliation and dishonor, broken only by the beginning of 
the ‘Gothic revival’ in England and its repercussions in the 
United States. 

“Since then the recovery has been almost miraculous. The 
Anglican Communion took the leadership, and still holds it 
in the United States through the Episcopal Church, though 
in England the recent remarkable advance in Roman Cath- 
olic architecture threatens the old-time Anglican supremacy. 
Here in America, the Protestant denominations, particularly 
the Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Unitarians, are 
now generally content with nothing but the best procurable 
in architecture, while the last ten years have seen a notable, 
though sporadic recovery amongst the Roman Catholics. 

“By no means all the ground has been regained, par- 
ticularly in the arts other than architecture, and even here 
bad work crops up, particularly in certain sections of the 
country. There must be no slipping back; there cannot even 
be a pause and a resting on the laurels already won. There 
must be a jealous guarding of recovered standards and a 
steady and consistent advance. Good art is organic; the 
best art is both revealing and creative. Bad art is a be- 
trayal. 

“Basic Principles” 


“Religious art must be the best obtainable. 

“Church architecture must be expressive of the historic 
continuity, the doctrinal succession, and the racial antece- 
dents of ‘Ecclesia Anglicana.’ 

“Imitations, substitutes and dishonesty of every kind; 
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together with second-rate work or poor craftsmanship, are 
intolerable. 

“Esthetic infallibility does not inhere in a bishop, a 
parish priest, the wardens and vestrymen, a clerical or lay 
benefactor, or in any architect or other artist because of 
his vocation. 

“An architect, just because he is a member of the A. I. A. 
need not necessarily know anything about church building 
or religious art. 

“A firm that advertises widely and employs many and 
plausible ‘drummers’ may very likely produce ‘art goods’ 
that are a scandal. 

“Paying for a new church, an altar, a window or a rood- 
screen, does not give the donor the right to impose his own 
taste on posterity, or justify the rector, wardens and vestry- 
men in accepting something that is bad. 

“Nepotism in Church art is as bad as nepotism in Church 
preferment. 

“A competition is the worst possible way of selecting an 
architect, a memorial window, a statue or any other thing 
that is linked with the church. 

“There are many architects in America who have proved 
they can build a church right. There are several makers 
of stained glass as able as those in England. There are 
absolutely competent wood-carvers, cabinet-makers, metal 
workers, needle-women and embroiderers. Go to them direct. 
Never ‘send for a catalogue.’ If you do not know who to 
go to for anything, find out. Until each diocese has its 
own Committee competent to give information, advice and 
criticism, this Commission will undertake the task, sending 
lists of those who already have proved their capacity. 

“It would be of great service to this Commission if clergy 
and building Committees would send in photographs or other 
records of churches or decorative elements recently com- 
pleted or proposed. If criticism is asked it will be freely 
and honestly given. 

“The Commission would also welcome suggestions as to 
constructive lines it could well follow, and statements of 
the difficulties that are experienced in getting good art into 
the service of the church. 

“Your Commission wishes to urge upon our Theological 
Schools the advisability of having a course of lectures upon 
Church Architecture and the Allied Arts. In this connec- 
tion, the Secretary wishes to make an observation: during 
the past two years, he has been able to collect about twenty- 
five hundred pictures of Episcopal Churches in all parts of 
the country. Anyone going over this collection will be im- 
pressed with the need of improvement in our Church archi- 
tecture and Church furnishings. 

“This is something more than a matter of art. Here we 
face serious financial loss. It is evident that millions of 
money have been unwisely spent. 

“The movement for improvement in Church architecture, 
we have observed, is not confined to our own Church. 
Quite recently, the Methodist, Presbyterians and Baptists 
have taken up this matter and if we may judge from the 
reports of their action, have organized more authoritative 
commissions than we have. 

“In order to clear what has seemed to be a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of some, our Commission desires to state 
that it has not thought it to be the desire of the Convention 
that it should attempt to act as an architect or should 
attempt, in any way, to take the place of architects. Mani- 
festly, it is impossible for so small a Commission, the indi- 
vidual members being residents in widely separated parts 
of the country, to act as architects. Numerous requests for 
assistance have come in, evidently upon this supposition. 
To meet these requests, the Commission would need to meet 
at least twenty-five times a year. If that were done, some 


of the members would have to spend most of their time 
travelling to and from meetings. 

“Besides this, the Commission believes that one of the 
best things it can do will be to encourage good architects 
to give more attention to church architecture. In this way, 
we hope not only to develop but to bring forward such 
architects. Already, there are many in the Church and we 
are glad to report that the number of them is increasing. 
No Commission and no Committee ever can take the place 
of a good architect. 

“Your Commission wishes, also, to call attention to the 
fact that improvement in Church Architecture and the Allied 
Arts of the Church, if it shall come, must come slowly. We 
cannot expect to revolutionize things, but we look forward 
with hope to a very considerable improvement in this field. 

“If our candidates for the ministry can receive proper and 
much needed instruction, if each of the Dioceses will organ- 
ize its own Commission, or Committee, and if this important 
subject can be taken up in the different parishes, we may 
confidently expect sure progress in the future.” 


The above statement was released to the principal 
newspapers of New York City late in August, and 
elicited the following comment: 


Our Inartistic Churches 


Churches and temples ought to be beautiful, and during 
several periods of history have been so. That they are 
not always so now is the gist of a joint commission on 
architecture which has drawn up a report to be presented 
at the general convention of the Episcopal Church at Port- 
land, Ore., next month. The committee includes Ralph 
Adams Cram and Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, both archi- 
tects of distinction, who are especially interested in eccle- 
siastical structures. Their report lays down the sound 
doctrine that no one has a right to impose bad art on a 
church, in the form of a window, rood-screen, or altar, 
simply because he is willing to pay for it. Dr. Milo Gates, 
the secretary of the commission, has collected 2,500 photo- 
graphs of Episcopal church edifices which he says impress 
him with “the need of improvement in our church archi- 
tecture and furnishings.” 

Other denominations are at least as badly off as is that 
to which Dr. Gates belongs. If one were to go more deeply 
into the subject it might appear that trouble is not a falling 
off in the artistic impulse, but a dying down of the religious 
impulse. The ages of great religious architecture have been 
ages of faith. Ours is not an age of faith, and our archi- 
tects put much more enthusiasm into banks and office build- 
ings than they do into churches. It is not by any means 
an accident that the tallest and possibly the most beautiful 
office building in the world resembles a cathedral. When 
art itself has ceased to be religious, or when it has made 
a religion of commerce, its churches are likely at best to 
be spiritless imitations. Of course such buildings, which 
seem to have been slammed together by a rough carpenter 
by rule of thumb, are often much less than that. Yet, as 
many a dignified old New England church testifies, rule 
of thumb in a devout community may produce admirable 
architecture. 

Dr. Gates and his committee must find some way of bring- 
ing the church more completely into harmony with the spirit 
of the present day. When that has been accomplished beau- 
tiful architecture may be added unto it—Evening Globe. 


Abuses In Architecture 


The Commission on Church Architecture attacks in its 
report to the general convention of the Episcopal Church 
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abuses in modern church architecture. It seems to have 
become the custom for the church authorities to accept gifts 
from rich men without sitting in judgment on the taste and 
appropriateness of the gifts. 

As the report says, “Paying for an altar, a window or 
a rood screen does not give the donor the right to impose 
his own taste on posterity or justify the rector, wardens 
and vestry in accepting something which is bad. Nepotism 
in art is as bad as nepotism in church preferment. In going 
over the 2,500 pictures of Episcopal Church edifices in all 
parts of the country, it is evident that millions of money 
have been unwisely spent.” 

A church should be beautiful and fitting, fitting both for 
the purpose to which it is put and for the setting in which 
it is placed. Some church architects are prone to imitate 
medieval cathedrals, to make a more or less accurate copy 
of their exteriors and to seek to adapt their interiors to 
the purpose of a modern congregation. The result is some- 
times painful and often incongruous. Attempts to incor- 
porate in one structure different architectural types often 
cause incongruities like that of the young girl at whose 
request a fairy gave her hair like one beautiful sister, a 
complexion like another and features like a third. The 
whole did not harmonize. 

The purpose of a church is neither to advertise its archi- 
tect nor to glorify its donor. The great cathedrals of the 
middle ages were growths. In some cases their construction 
extended over several generations. ‘Their architecture rep- 
resented the aspirations of the people. 

The modern church, like the modern office building, the 
modern hotel and the modern apartment house, should not 
be an imitation, but a creation —Evening Mail. 


The Churches of Tomorrow 


We wonder just what the late Henry Adams would have 
said to the plan of Dr. Ralph Adams Cram and others to 
regulate and improve art in the Episcopal churches of Amer- 
ica. Nothing very encouraging, we fear. That dry old 
New Englander spent the last years of his life worshiping 
on his knees before Our Lady of Chartres, and his heart 
was sold—in the language of the great American faith, 
business—to the medieval idea. That idea is a long way 
separated from the present plan to improve ecclesiastical 
art by sifting out horrors and regulating beauty upward by 
control from above. 

That much debated thirteenth century, long scorned as a 
period of crass ignorance, now much rehabilitated and by 
some regarded as the “greatest of centuries,” had anything 
but an art controlled from above. The taste and enthusiasm 
that built Chartres Cathedral and all the other great churches 
of the period welled up from below; they were in the eye 
and hand of stonecutter and window builder quite as much 
as in the brain of the great designers. Rivalry between 
cities was one great stimulus; Chartres vied with Bourges 
and Rheims with Amiens—their people working with might 
and main—exactly as if all the citizens of New York 
should fall to upon their greatest church in an effort to 
outbuild Boston. Religion was the center of life. It sent 
knights and children alike careering off on crusades. It 
sent towering aloft the most wonderful buildings since the 
Parthenon, pulsing with life and fresh beauty. 

Well, things are not that way nowadays. We have our 
wonders. Especially we* have the towers of down-town 
New York, and anybody who thinks they are not wonderful 
would have been a killjoy in 1222 and scoffed at Chartres 
Cathedral, when building, as a strange, monstrously tall 
horror. But the great thrust of American architecture, the 
best in the world today, does not reach its great successes 
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in church building. So one wonders about the new plan 
to save our churches from horrors. Is taste to be bettered 
in this negative fashion? Can anything more be achieved 
than a rather prim, conventional adherence to old styles? 
Perhaps it is the best that can be hoped for in a period 
of waiting between tides. It will certainly save sensitive 
retinas many awful wounds. But what of great churches? 
Is their day past or will some revival of exuberant faith 
send them soaring skyward again, as utterly original as 
the great Gothic cathedrals, to reach with their steel ribs 
a height and majesty that no cathedral builders before ever 
dared attempt ?—Tribune. 


Reform in Church Building 


Plain truths about modern church architecture are plainly 
spoken in a report which is to be presented at Portland, 
Ore., before the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church. “Paying for an altar, a window or a rood screen,” 
it says, “does not give the donor the right to impose his 
own taste upon posterity.” Nor are the authorities as at 
present constituted a sufficient tribunal. “/£sthetic infalli- 
bility,” the report proceeds imperturbably, “does not inhere 
in a Bishop.” Among the members of the committee that 
signed these irreverent words one finds the vicar of the 
Chapel of the Intercession, also Mr. Charles Steele and 
the architects Bertram Goodhue and Ralph Adams Cram. 
Episcopal churches are presumably no worse than others, 
but a study of 2,500 of them has convinced the committee 
that “in all parts of the country millions of money have 
been unwisely spent.” 

Clearly the time has come to apply the new principles 
of self-government to the building of churches. What is 
needed is not so much a personal dictator—a pictorial Judge 
Landis, an architectural Will Hays or a _ sculpturesque 
Augustus Thomas—as a commission of churchmen and arch- 
itects that shall improve the taste of the donor, curb the 
artistic hospitality of wardens and vestry, even direct the 
feet of the Bishop in the way they should go. Hitherto, 
folk who have been properly brought up have thought it 
incumbent upon them not to say out loud what they think, 
by and large, of church architecture. But, backed by the 
authority of this report, they may now express a hope that 
in the future a pair of too-aspiring spires shall not give 
the rude populace occasion to dub the edifice behind them 
the Church of the Holy Toothpicks; that a sculptured Ga- 
briel, overflamboyant with his trump, shall not suggest to 
the ungodly a Church of the Holy Bean Blower. 

Ecclesiastical building presents real difficulties. Many of 
our most modern churches, if they faithfully expressed their 
character in stone, would lean on several sides toward 
the amusement centre, the lecture hall, the settlement house. 
A sly attempt was made in this direction by Messrs. Goodhue 
and Cram when they adorned the portal of St. Thomas’s, 
frequented by fashionable weddings, with monocled Fifth 
Avenue fops and love-knots entwining dollar signs. As 
members of a commission for enlightening the Bishop, how 
far would they carry this conception? 

For the present their mood is sobriety itself. They pro- 
pose that the curriculum of theological schools shall include 
a course in church architecture and that a handbook shall 
be prepared for the use of such commissions as may be 
established. Of late years church building has distinctly 
improved and competent supervision should accelerate the 
progress.—Times. 


For Better Church Architecture 


In the matter of church architecture the rector and vestry 
of every Episcopal church are a law unto themselves. The 


only power to which they bow is that of the rich man or 
woman who wishes to give a memorial to the church and 
wishes to impose his or her own taste, or that which some 
architect or stained glass man may have suggested. 

The result of this is not always pleasing, either to those 
versed in church history or in the laws of architecture. 
A committee composed chiefly of architects will submit a 
report to the coming General Convention of that church, 
recommending some sort of official supervision in that mat- 
ter. The report will recommend a course in church archi- 
tecture in theological seminaries, which would be an ex- 
cellent thing for other denominations as well as the Episco- 
palians. Bad church architecture is to be found outside 
that denomination quite as plentifully as inside. Many 
denominations have departed from the traditional churchly 
idea in favor of building commodious and comfortable audi- 
toriums. But there is no reason why an auditorium, should 
be an eyesore, save the bad taste of the men in charge of it. 
In order to raise the standard of taste Ralph Adams Cram, 
the architect, is preparing a handbook for the use of clergy 
and parochial committees on church building. It may be 
an excellent handbook, but the next thing will be to induce 
vestrymen to use it. Education in architecture, as elsewhere, 
is a slow process—Eagle (Brooklyn). 


Whether the following being part of an article from 
the pen of Cuthbert Wright in the Nation (New York) 
for 16 August, was provoked by the above report we 
do not know but as it deals with that aspect of the 
problem of church architecture which was treated with 
such unanimity by the newspapers quoted, we append 
it as a part of the exhibit: 


For the Heathen 


No one would deny, I suppose, that Western art, from 
the days of the Catacombs to those of the Renaissance, 
flourished essentially under the egis of the Christian tra- 
dition and the Christian church. To understand what that 
tradition has achieved in the way of art one has only to 
enter a modern church, or worse still, to observe what they 
have done to the ancient ones. Let no perfervid admirer 
of Brother Ralph Adams Cram and all his works now rush 
in with the assertion that we too have produced great 
religious architects, for the answer is that fanciful imita- 
tion of a form as dead as Charlemagne is not creation at 
all but dilettantism. When Dr. Cram, instead of serving 
out wedding-cake facsimiles of Peterborough and Amiens, 
builds us a church which expresses the spirit of the century, 
as certain skyscrapers and railroad termini express it, then 
one may be free to call him, in some sense, a creative 
artist. The whole case against the Gothic which, according 
to Dr. Cram, is to save the world, is too long to be treated 
here, and besides can be found, much better done, in Mr. 
Clive Bell’s amusing book. as fe ase adie nt, a 

To be sure, the Mohammedan artists did not go in for 
painting at all in the sense of representation; their religion 
forbade it, and what the world was saved in the way of 
bad art by this salutary restriction only a confirmed visitor 
of churches and galleries may know. Those divine artists 
did not waste time on the trees like a child drawing pic- 
tures, or an academic painter, but kept their eyes on a 
vision of the great wood; they concentrated, not on acci- 
dents of detail, “a scholarly rendering of John the Baptist’s 
big toe” and such flummery, but on essential and significant 
form. Hence their masterpieces—the mosques of Egypt and 
Syria—give us a feeling which exists even in the amber 
spaces and male color of St. Sophia, originally, as every 
parson is eager to tell you, not a mosque at all but a 
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Christian church. The Moslems do not “restore”; they em- 
ploy one of the first of esthetic principles—they throw out 
the upholstery. They would have been, it is feared, in- 
sensible to the sufferings of Archbishop Tikhon and two of 
his priests recently exiled by the Soviets, because the holy 
fathers kept back some of the church-plate and knick-knacks 
destined to be sold for starving babies. I suppose half the 
charm of a Christian, particularly a Gothic, church exists, 
so to speak, in its excrescences, pilasters, capitals, rood- 
screens, choir-stalls, paintings, sculpture, and the like. Take 
away all this from any but the best, and you have a vast 
shell, austere and noble, if you like, but not a little chilling 
in effect. Only Amiens or Beauvais and a very few others 
could endure such nudity unharmed. The primary motive 
of the Arab builders, on the other hand, was essential form, 
partly achieved by unimpeded space and light. More than 
often, the actual sanctuary is open to the air, with a green 
palm-tree aspiring in the center, a few splendid rugs, an 
exquisitely devised pulpit, a fountain—and really that is 
all. I remember such a mosque in Cairo, and I shall never 
forget the clean, golden nakedness, the sweet austerity of that 
Eastern house of prayer at nightfall. They talk about the 
“aspiration” of a French cathedral, achieved in consider- 
able part by some elementary conjuring with arches and 
colored glass. In that mosque at Cairo, that portal of 


eternity, everything aspired in an ecstasy achieved—the 
trees, the bubbling water, the quivering colors, the amber 
light. 


Two figures in snowy turbans were outlined against 





Legal Obstacles to City Planning 


The road of the city planner is beset with many diffi- 
culties. The young architect whose ambition it is to 
follow this broader field of planning prepared himself 
by many years of study of design and of engineering— 
he tries to understand the economic, social and political 
problems of the day so that he may plan cities that will 
serve the customs, habits and needs of the time and of 
the future. Then he thinks he is ready to practice. But 
no—he must study the law—the law, that greatest of 
obstacles that society has set up—so it sometimes appears 
—that it may be more difficult to serve or to save it. 
City planning is a social function. The law in its long 
fight to preserve the property rights of the individual has 
set those rights above the needs of the community as 
a whole. Take the question of the use of land for 
public purposes—for streets or parks. We lay out a 
lovely plan years in advance of a city’s growth showing 
where streets and parks should be to best serve the city’s 
need; but these are on property now held by private 
individuals and the municipality is not yet ready to take 
them over. The owners of the property may set their 
rights above the need of the community and build on 
the bed of the future streets. 

Mr. Frank B. Williams of the New York Bar in his 
pamphlet “The Law of the City Plan” discusses this 

1 Revised, 1922, by National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, 


New York City. This will form part of Mr. Williams’ forthcoming 
book, ““The Law of City Planning and Zoning.” 
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the dark blaze of the far wall in a dream of prayer; a 
youth of white rose from the pulpit and, folding up the 
tasseled book from which he read, descended gravely the 
stair, glancing at us with his black eyes as he passed. To 
talk about the atmosphere of such a place as if it were 
inferior in what is called religion to, say, Saint John’s 
Cathedral with its 150,000 represented congregations, and 
Bishop Manning in the pulpit, is the merest nonsense. 


Into the field of argument and discussion opened by 
the statement of the Joint Commission on Church 
Architecture and the Allied Arts, the newspaper com- 
ment thereon, and Mr. Wright’s article, we do not now 
propose to enter. Our object is to discover, by research, 
the attitude of the public press toward architecture, to 
inform ourselves of the cause and nature of that atti- 
tude, whatever it may be, and to express no opinions 
as yet as to the degree of intelligence with which the 
press deals with architecture as a subject. It is for 
the reader to form his own conclusions. Then, if there 
be anything resembling a unanimity of opinion, the 
American Institute of Architects might very well offer 
such co-operation as would be generally welcomed by 
the press at large. 


(To be continued) 


matter at length. He says “The need of protecting 
planned streets from the encroachment of land owners 
has always been appreciated in this country, and, at various 
times many of our states have passed laws for that pur- 
pose. Everywhere in the United States, however, except 
in Pennsylvania, these laws have been held to be a taking 
from the land owner of a right of use in his land and, 
therefore, to be contrary to the provision of our constitu- 
tions that no man shall be deprived of property for a 
public use without just compensation.” 

Mr. Williams considers the various possible “methods 
of establishing the street plan on a secure basis, as is 
done abroad”: the purchase or condemnation by the city 
of an easement or option to the land when the plan is 
adopted; the approval of land owner’s layout by the city 
before land is recorded and thus before it can be sold— 
this leaves the initiative of planning to the owners of 
part of the cities; the requirement of six months’ notice 
by owners intending to build on the bed of mapped streets 
so that the city may purchase—“this instead of protecting 
the city would furnish the land owner altogether too easy 
a method of forcing the city to buy his land at his 
pleasure.” All these methods put the city at a disadvan- 
tage. But Mr. Williams offers but little hope—the law 
and the constitution seem to be set up as obstacles to the 
city planner. He says, “In order that the plan may be 
adequately guarded, its main features must be protected 
by the police power of the state. It has, therefore, been 
suggested that an amendment to our state constitutions 
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be urged giving cities the right to adopt plans binding land 
owners, as in Pennsylvania. At best, such amendments 
could be passed only after a long struggle; and it is to 
be feared that, they would be held by the Supreme Court 
of the United States (which has not as yet passed on the 
question) to be contrary to the federal constitution. It 
is true that with proper city planning a good plan will 
be made for undeveloped territory and will be carried 
out seasonably; but in this country the probability of 
good administration is not regarded as a sufficient safe- 
guard against injustice in exceptional cases, as it is 
abroad.” 

Mr. Williams suggests a method of hurdling this legal 
obstacle (or perhaps of climbing underneath the bars). 
“The municipalities shall be authorized by state law to 
adopt plans binding upon them until amended in due form. 
If a land owner desires to locate an improvement in the 
bed of a mapped street or within mapped building lines 
(or perhaps on land destined by the plan, for a small 
park or playground, or the site of a public building) he 
shall apply, in the building permit, for permission to 
locate an improvement contrary to the provisions of the 
city plan; and when, ultimately, the land is condemned 
he shall recover no damages for the improvement if 
it is so located without permission.” Such permission 
shall be given by the building department only when 
its refusal will unavoidably do the land owner substantial 
economic injury and the land owner may appeal from 
the decision of the building department to a board of 
appeals. 

These legal difficulties that stand in the way of com- 
munities that wish to plan for the welfare of the many 
instead of the enrichment of the few land owners are 
apparently nowhere as severe as in this country. Mr. 
Williams says, “In foreign countries where city planning 
has been most successful, adherence by the land owners 
to a plan containing a few of the main features of the 
future city is secured by providing that the land owner 
shall not improve his land in any way which will interfere 
with the carrying out of that plan; or that, when the 
public subsequently takes the land, he shall receive no pay 
for any improvement infringing upon the plan made sub- 
sequent to its adoption. This system has been in operation 
for many years, not only in Roman Law countries, but 
in England and Canada, whose laws and traditions are 
so like our own; and has not been found to be unjust 
to the land owner. The street is essential to the land 
owner in the profitable use of his land. The only right 
of which the plan deprives him is the right to build in 
the bed of the mapped streets between the time when the 
plan is adopted and the time when it is carried out.” 

Mr. Williams does not mention the means that have 
been taken by some European countries—notably Holland 
and Germany—of cutting this knot that the law has tied 
so tightly. That is the taking of land by purchase or 
condemnation in those directions in which the city intends 
to grow and the holding of that land by the municipality 
for all times. The large cities of Holland are purchasing 
extensive tracts of lands. They have the power to com- 
pel the owner to give up his property even before its 
selling price has been fixed. The Hague has acquired 


2,550 acres, Amsterdam 1,200 acres and Rotterdam 800 
acres. The policy of the two former cities! is to hold the 
land for all times and to lease for terms of fifty or 
seventy-five years. Mr. H. Hudig, Secretary of The 
Dutch Housing Institute, has said, “In large or rapidly 
growing towns where there is a pressing want of build- 
ing sites, the only way by which an effective carrying into 
effect of the plan can be secured is by the ownership 
of all the land included (in a plan) by the local authori- 
ties.” 


600 Millions More for Transit in New York 


“A month in this hell hole of a subway each year— 
that’s me”—said the man who hung on to the strap at 
my right. The guard at Forty-second had shoved us 
by brute force into a car so crowded that we could 
not lift the newspapers we carried. We were wedged 
immovably tight. Our common misery served as an 
introduction. “Almost an hour’s trip each way” he said; 
“three hundred times a year—twenty-five days of twenty- 
four hours—almost a month—I think of it every day as 
I stand here trying to get breath—I think of it every 
evening when I get home too dead to do anything but 
eat and sleep. The curse of the great city is the subway. 
Eight hours work a day—what’s the use of it? You're 
in no condition to use your time off after a trip in the 
subways; all the shows and lectures are no use to me. 
T’aint the work that kills folks in New York—it’s the 
trip in this hell hole “4 

I was thinking of the head lines in the morning papers 
“Hylan Announces His $600,000,000 Plan for Transit. 
Proposes to Construct 35 More Subways, Extensions, 
Tunnels and Bridges—126 Miles of New Lines—System 
to Total 237 Miles With Transfers and a Single Five 
Cent Fare—To Be Finished in Fifteen Years.” If my 
companion could only hold out until it was all built, 
perhaps he would have a seat. But no! I remember the 
days before the first subway was opened and how we 
hoped to escape the congestion of the elevated railroad. 
The first underground was hardly opened before it was 
crowded. Then came extensions and new lines. The 
number of people to be carried back and forth from 
the center of activity in lower Manhattan always grew 
quicker than the service of the transit lines, and I saw 
that the tale was bound to repeat itself again and again. 
The net result would simply be that the average length 
of trip would be increased. That means not only more 
waste of time for each of us but a greater cost for each 
passenger. If the fare is to be only five cents, the addi- 
tional cost will have to be paid indirectly by the tax 
payers. It is a hopeless muddle. The fact that the 
Mayor’s plan will probably not be carried out because 
of political differences with the Public Service Com- 
mission does not help the situation. The Commissioners’ 
cure for congestion differs not from that of the Mayor. 
It is more subways, more and more subways. 

Will we never learn that as long as we pile most of 
the goods on this wee little island of Manhattan, there 
to be sorted, remade and distributed for the port district 
" 1The land policy of Amsterdam, which is similar to that of other 


large cities in Holland, is described on pages 310 to 328 of this 
issue of the JourNAL. 
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and much of the entire land as well as foreign lands, 
we will have this everlasting transit problem? As in- 
dustry and business grow on Manhattan the number of 
workers grows, and their homes must be further and 
further away. There is only one possible cure. Industry 
and business must be spread—decentralized. And the 
homes of workers must be within walking distance of 
their work. Six hundred millions for new homes in gar- 
den cities near industrial plants—if you will—but not 
for subways. 


The Institute’s Activities 


FoLLOwING the discussion at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee on 9 September, the following cablegram 
was sent to Major George Oakley Totten, representa- 
tive of the Institute at the Tenth International Congress 
of Architects in Brussels: 

“American Institute of Architects expresses hope that 
the International Congress of Architects will find it pos- 
sible to arrange to meet in the United States in Phila- 
delphia in nineteen twenty-six in connection with the 
exposition celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence. 

“WitiiAM B. FAviILLe, 
President. 


AT THE LAST Convention the question was informally 
asked as to why architects were not granted the same 
income tax exemption on automobiles used in practice as 
is granted to physicians. 

The Internal Revenue Department has advised the 
Institute that a professional man may claim as deduc- 
tions expenses paid in the operation and repair of ‘an 
Further 
information is contained in Section 214 (a) (1) and Sec- 
tion 214 (a) (8) of the Revenue Act of 1921, and 
Articles 101, 104, 161, and 162 of Regulations 62, copies 
of which may be procured upon application to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Office, 1422 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


automobile used in making professional calls. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHEDULE OF CHARGES: No 
important amendments were made to the Schedule of 
Those directed by the Convention were of a 
minor nature, in the interest of clarity, and will be found 
on page 63 of the Proceedings. The amended Schedule 
has been printed as A. I. A. Document No. 177, and it 
will also appear in the Ethical Documents. 


Charges. 


Pusitic INFORMATION: Prior to the Convention, a 
brochure on publicity work with the newspapers was sent 
by the Public Information Committee to the President 
and Secretary of each Chapter. This document contains 
ample material for a good beginning in the territory of 
any Chapter, and it is hoped that every Chapter will take 
steps to use it. The plan was first tried in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chapter, and results were most gratifying. 
Your officers consider the development of a Public Infor- 


mation Program one of the most important matters 


before them, and further reports will go to the mem- 
bership from time to time. 
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New Memsers: ‘The Convention approved a pro- 
gram for increasing the membership of the Institute to 
4,000 by the end of 1926. It is almost obvious that 
among the unaffiliated architects there are 1,500 worthy 
of Institute membership, or at least worthy of a trial. 
To get these 1,500 within the fold in the next four 
years is the duty and ambition of the Secretary’s Office. 
The task can only be accomplished through the Chapters 
and the individual members of the Institute. Their 
help is When you that some mon- 
Institute architect in your community has the makings 
of Institute membership why not mention his name to 
the Chapter Committee on Institute membership; or 
give him some encouragement to the end that he will 
seek affiliation with his professional society? There are 


sought. realize 


some good men waiting for such an invitation. They 
hesitate to seek uninvited the honor of _ Institute 
afhliation. 

EXECUTIVE AND Boarp Meetincs: The summer 


meeting of the Executive Committee was held in New 
York. The minutes are included in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

The Board of Directors will meet in December, prob- 
ably in Denver, Colorado, when the Budget for 1923 will 
will be prepared and tentative plans made for the Fifty- 
sixth Convention. Progress reports from the Standing 
and Special Committees will also be considered. The 
Board will welcome any suggestions from Institute mem 
bers intended to make the Society more useful to the 
Public or more effective in the advancement of the Archi- 
tectural Profession. 

On any of these matters the Secretary shall be glad to 
furnish any other information available, and to render 
generally to the membership the service and co-operation 
which it has the right to expect of the Secretary’s 


Office. 


DistRIBUTION OF DocUMENTS: Members have re- 
ceived the Proceedings of the Chicago Convention and 
the Annuary for 1922-1923. The Monograph of Ethical 
Documents containing the Schedule of Charges, the Cir- 
cular of Advice, Constitution and By-laws, and the Dis- 
ciplinary Rules, some of which were amended by the 
Convention, will be delayed for some weeks. 

In the Proceedings certain matters are of particular 
interest: (1) Changes in the Circular of Advice: There 
was extended discussion of the Board’s proposal to 
eliminate Canon XI of the Canon of Ethics which reads: 
“To compete knowingly with a fellow architect for em- 
ployment on the basis of professional charges is unpro- 
fessional”; and to add to the Circular of Advice, para- 
graph 4, a second paragraph condemning competition 
with a fellow architect for employment on a basis of 
professional charges, and stating the duty of the archi- 
tect to take reasonable ascertain that other 
architects are not under consideration. The Convention 
approved the Board’s recommendation and directed that 
the phraseology of the amendment be left with the Board 
for determination and 


steps to 


issuance. 
WILLIAM STANLEY Parker, 


Secretary. 








INSTITUTE AND CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Chapter Activities 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the formation of the 
North Pacific Division of the Small House Service Bu- 
reau of the United States. It is thought that the State 
Bonus Act of Oregon will furnish an excellent opportunity 
for sales of Small House Bureau plans in the North 
Pacific territory. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA State Association is now com- 
posed of five Chapters as follows: Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Southern Pennsylvania, Erie, and Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre; of which Association the President and Secre- 
tary as are follows: Mr. W. L. Plack, President, 1200 
Locust Street, Philadelphia; Mr. Percy Ash, Secretary, 
1827 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


From Our Book Shelf 


Fifteenth Century Flemish Art 


To anyone who has ever had the good fortune to be 
able to loaf through Belgium and Holland, particularly 
to anyone who has walked through the archway of the 
Town Hall in Bruges, followed along by the “Dyver” 
canal, crossed the bridge with the ducks swimming below, 
and pulled the bell at the door of the Hospital of St. 
John to gain admission to that Chapter House filled with 
its wealth of Memling’s art,—to all such people Sir Mar- 
tin Conway’s book? will be fascinating reading. 

It tells about the origin, the training and the work of 
the early French miniaturists, and notably those who 
worked on the “Heures de Chantilly” for the Duc du 
Berry in 1485; the innovations in methods introduced 
by Hubert Van Eyck; the Guild System; Peter Christus; 
Robert Campin; John Van Eyck; Roger Van der Wey- 
den; Hugo Van der Goes; Hans Memling; Quentin 
Matsys and onward through a fascinating list to Lucas 
Van Leyden and Peter Bruegel. All these are told about 
in a most interesting and entertaining way in a large and 
well made book, almost an Encyclopedia of the art of the 
period. Sir Martin Conway explains why of necessity he 
confined himself only to such illustrations as would ex- 
plain his points. He does make his story clear, sufficiently 
complete and most satisfying even if somewhat rambling 
in manner. 

If we dare be critical of so learned a discourse, we 
must say that the author seems so familiar with his 
subject that he occasionally becomes patronizing. Of 
Memling he says towards the close of his chapter de- 
voted to that painter, “ his pictures prove him 
to have possessed an artist’s eye for a picture as a whole. 
If his sympathies did not embrace the wide gamut of 
human capacity and emotion, they were broad enough 
to include all that was in harmony with his own ideal. 
His paintings are complete, each within its intended area. 
They are integral. They suffer neither from the too- 
much or the too-little. Execution matches conception. Idea 
and form are at one. They may not greatly stir the 


“The Van Eycks and Their Followers,” by Sir Martin Conway, 
formerly Slade Professor of Art at Cambridge. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York City. 1921. 


imagination, but they please the eye. Their merit may 
perhaps best be measured by the fact that of all Nether- 
landish painters Memling has most attracted the affection 
of posterity, though he has failed to excite its wonder. 
In the Elysian fields he walks with Fra Angelico; but if 
we are to select an Italian parallel to him as an artist, 
Perugino must be our choice. The two men would have 
understood one another.” 

We wonder whether the comparison is a fair one. If 
we may trust the stories that are yet told in Flanders 
about the great painters of that period and particularly 
about Memling, there was not a bit of the Italian spirit 
in him. There was in him rather more of the boisterous, 
hearty, energetic man of the world whose periods of 
repentance were just as violent as his periods of sinning, 
and his religious moods the reflex of the others. Whether 
Sir Martin Conway be right or wrong in this particular, 
his book about the Van Eycks and their followers recon- 
structs for us the world of fifteenth century Flemish Art. 


Ropert D. Koun. 


News Notes 


SmitH, HINCHMAN AND GryLLs announce the re- 
moval of their offices from the Washington Arcade 
Building to the Marquette Building, 243 Congress 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 


R. Curpston Sturais, F. A. I. A., announces that Wil- 
liam Stanley Parker, F. A. I. A., William B. Coffin, 
A. I. A., William Adams, A. I. A., S. Winthrop St. 
Clair, A. I. A., and Alanson H. Sturgis, A. I. A., 
now associated with him in the practice of architecture, 


are 


the organization being known as the office of R. Clipston 
Sturgis, architect, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


Every Architect who wishes to practice in New York 
State must secure a certificate of registration from the 
Regents of the State University. Application for re- 
newal of registration should have been made by Septem 
ber 1; otherwise it is subject to a heavy penalty for 
gach month’s delay. Application blanks should be secured 
immediately from the State Board of Examiners and 
Registration of Architects, Education Building, Albany, 
N.Y. 


Tue Society of Beaux-Arts Architects announces the 
result of the 15th Paris Prize Competition, the subject 
a City Hall. The awards were as follows: 
Prize and First Medal—Roger Bailey, Patrons, Prof. 
E. V. Meeks and Mr. O. Faelton, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
Placed Second and First Medal—E. W. Burkhardt, 
Columbia University, N. Y. C., Patrons, Messrs. M. 
Prevot and H. W. Corbett; Placed Third and Second 
Medal—L. Fentnor, Patron, Mr. F. C. Hirons, N. Y. C.; 
Placed Fourth and Second Medal—J. G. Schuhmann, Jr., 
Columbia University, N. Y. C., Patrons, Messrs. M. 
Prevot, H. W. Corbett and J. V. Van Pelt; Placed Fifth 
and Second Medal—E. L. Babitsky, John Huntington 
Polytechnic Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, Patron, Mr. J. 
Wynkoop, N. Y. C. The members of the jury of awards 


being 
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were F. L. Ackerman, L. Ayres, R. P. Bellows, P. P. 
Cret, J. M. Howells, J. H. Hunt, J. G. Rogers, H. R. 
Sedgwick and H. O. Milliken, chairman. 


Ta.es of the passing of ancestral estates in England 
seem to increase in their appeal to our affection for the 
things that were. Now it is Cassiobury, to be sold by 
the Countess of Essex, in whose family the property 
has been for six generations. It is said that Grinling 
Gibbons is there to be seen at his best, and of course 
the press records the fact that he was appointed carver 
to Charles I. at the salary of 1s. 6d. a day. Tantallon 
Castle, a part of a North Berwick estate, is likewise to 
go under the hammer, while Sutton Courtenay, on the 
Thames near Abingdon, is also down for sale. The 
earliest part of this historic structure dates from 1450, 
and the medieval banqueting hall is referred to as a 
gem of architecture. There seems to be no doubt about 
the coming change in the character of English domestic 
architecture, since the ability to maintain an establish- 
ment of the old order is now greatly circumscribed in 
many ways. 


New Members Elected 
(As of 5 August, 1922.) 


Boston: William Adams, Harold Field Kellogg, Stan- 
ley Brampton Parker, Alanson Hall Sturgis. George H. 
Edgell, Cambridge. Millard B. Gulick, Waltham. John 
Tempest Walker, Worcester. Raphael Boilard, Man- 
chester, N. H. Brooktyn: Lester Bristol Pope. Erling 
Owre, New Brighton. CENTRAL ILLINOIS: Lemuel Cross 
Dillenback, Urbana. (CLEVELAND: Allen Sogg. Con- 
NEcTicuT: O.C.S. Ziroli, Bridgeport. ILLtinois: Gus- 
taf P. Lagergren, Edgar Martin, Joseph J. Nadherny, 
A. N. Rebori, Herbert Hugh Riddle, Frederic B. Schmidt, 
Charles E. White, Jr., Laurence E. Wilkinson, Chicago. 
Kansas: Charles W. Shaver, Salina. Kansas City: 
Edward Buehler Delk, H. H. Dunham, Samuel M. Hitt. 
Henry C. Smith, Independence, Mo. Louisiana: John 
Herndon Thompson, New Orleans. N. W. Overstreet, 
Jackson, Miss. Minnesota: William P. Allred, Jn, 
W. Emil Ellingsen, Peter Olsen Martin, Duluth. Leon 
Arnal, Minneapolis. Albin Reinhold Melander, Agri- 
cultural College, N. D. O. A. Braseth, Walter B. 
Hancock, Fargo, N. D. NepraskKaA: Edward George 
Schaumberg, Lincoln. New Jersey: Frank Haviland 
Vreeland, Upper Montclair. PHILADELPHIA: James F. 
Talbutt. PirrspurcH: Arthur N. Steinmark, Bellevue. 
Raymond L. Ewald, Charleston, W.Va. SAN FRANCISCO: 
Albert John Evers. Charles E. Perry, Jr., Vallejo. 
ScRANTON-WILKES-BarRRE: Gilbert N. Edson, William 
S. Lowndes, Scranton. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: Clyde 
A. Paige, Edward B. Rust, A. C. Zimmerman, Los 
Angeles. St. Paut: Roy H. Haslund, Edwin H. Lun- 
die. ‘TENNESSEE: Hubert T. McGee, Memphis. Vir- 


GINIA: Thomas Perrin Thompson, Norfolk. 
INGTON, D. C.: Robert C. Walker. 
Riley, Madison. 


WaASH- 
WIscoNnsIN: Frank 
Henry G. Lotter, Milwaukee. 


Obituary 


George Beaumont, F.A.I.A. 


Elected to Fellowship in the Institute in 1889 
Died at Chicago, 11 July, 1922 


In the death of George Beaumont, the _ Illinois 
Society of Architects loses a valued member. Mr. Beau- 
mont was born in Leeds, England, in 1854, and com- 
menced the study of Architecture when only fifteen years 
of age. After traveling in Europe extensively in the 
pursuit of his architectural studies he was awarded the 
annual medal in 1880 of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society. In 1881 he was elected to membership 
in the Royal Institute of British Architecture. 

He came to Chicago, in that same year and found 
employment with architect J. A. McLennan and shortly 
afterwards with Wheelock & Clay, remaining with this 
firm as its superintendent of construction until its dis- 
solution in 1886, at which time he went into general 
practice for himself. Mr. Beaumont twice served as 
President of the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, which 
he organized in 1885. 

He was an early member of the American Institute 
of Architects and was always an active member of the 
Illinois Chapter, serving for seven years as secretary, 
one year as treasurer and as president for two terms. 
Mr. Beaumont joined the Illinois Society of Architects 
during its first year of existence and at once became a 
most valued member, serving as president through two 
terms. At the time of his death he was serving on the 
Board of Directors. 

Mr. Beaumont in his practice of architecture always 
sought to give full value in his services and thus won 
the confidence and loyalty of many prominent clients. On 
account of his knowledge and reliability his services were 
also sought after by the City Administration to conduct 
its civil service examinations; he gave freely of his time 
in this special work for a period of seven years. Mr. 
Beaumont was one of those rare, true and tried men 
who could be relied upon always to act promptly, doing 
his best, and carrying out his part of the work success- 
fully. He leaves a place that will not be easily filled 
and his memory will be cherished by many. Mr. Beau- 
mont, as Historian, ended his report at our 25th Anni- 
versary in the following words, “In looking back over 
the last quarter of a century we, in loving memory, 
deeply regret that so many of our older talented members, 
who fought the fight and kept the faith, have passed into 
the great Homeland and, resting from their labors, peace- 
fully await the glorious day of Resurrection.” 

These words mean much more to us now than when 
spoken by our departed friend. H. B. WHEELOCK. 


Structural Service Department appears on the second right-hand page following 
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